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New Music Horizons 


The five fold classroom pro- 
gram of singing, dancing, lis- 
tening, playing, and creative 
activities for Grades 1-6. With 
Accompaniments and Interpre- 
tation ... a new type of guide, 
@ book for each grade. 








NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 


RECORDS 


Simple, unaffected records that 
free the teacher to participate 
in classroom activities. 6 Al- 
bums, 12 Nonbreakable Colum- 
bia recordings. 





INSTRUMENTAL 
HORIZONS 


12 beoks for Piano, Vio- 
lin, Bb Trumpet, Clarinet, 
Fiute, E> Saxophone, 
Celle, Trombone, Eb Horn, 
String Bass, Drums and 
Bells, and Rhythm Instru- 
ments. 











MUSIC AMERICANS SING 
Wilson, Leeder, Gee 


A gay and wise collec- 
tion of songs for teen- 
age boys and girls. 


CHORAL PROGRAM 
SERIES 


Harry Robert Wilson 
6 books for all voice combinations. 





— 


SILVER BURDETT 
enpny 


45 East 17 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

221 East 20 St., Chicago 16, Minois 

707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
709 Mission St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 











or music there would be no manners, or romance, or grief, or joy. That is the 
doctrine of “art begets nature.” But teachers know that emotions beget expres- 
sion, and that music, like books, is simply mature, sustained self-expression. 


NEVERTHELESS, all of us who have 
eyes and ears can and do learn from 
the expression of others, and so im- 
prove our own modes of expressing 
emotions and voicing dreams and con- 
victions. And teaching is the art of 
helping children to recognize and ex- 
press their own needs and abilities, of 
guiding them in their choice of modes 
of expression, and helping them to 
adapt these modes to their individual 
needs and talents. 


Is teaching, then, mainly getting chil- 
dren to imitate approved models? 
Most of us will protest angrily that it 
is not; that we sincerely strive to en- 
courage the imaginative, creative pow- 
ers of children, and try to develop 
situations which will invite them to 
learn, and think, and feel as individ- 
uals. 


Certainly we do these things, but 
sometimes our zeal for perfect ex- 
pression, particularly in the arts, leads 
us astray. At a recent meeting, we 
heard a young music teacher say, “I 
won't teach anything I don’t like.” 
And there was general agreement 
from his companions. 


What did he mean? From the con- 
versation, we gathered that this group 
of teachers shared a clear sense of 
form in music, were sensitive to the 
quality of English prosody, and were 
agreed that songs which did not per- 
fectly blend words and musical ideas 
were not worth a _ teacher’s time. 
There is so much that is perfect in 
music, they seemed to be saying, that 
to take time with anything less is to 
cheat and mislead children. 


Those fine young teachers will grow 
wiser with experience, we know. But 
at the moment they are guilty of try- 
ing to force children to understand 
and love a kind of music which prob- 
ably very few are ready for. 


A cynic has said... 


THAT IF THERE WERE NO BOOKS 





Let children choose and experiment 
. . . or they will be led into docile 
imitation in an effort to meet the adult 
standards too soon set before them 
Let children explore the sights and 
sounds in the world about them. Let 
them delight in their own ability to 
make sounds, and in the body’s muscu- 
lar and nervous response to the rush 
of impressions bearing in upon them. 
Time is seldom “wasted” in the arts, 
because the emotional drive to learn | 
originates in the child himself and 
carries him swiftly forward, and the | e 

gap between teaching and learning is | a 
quickly closed. 





How CAN CHILDREN LEARN to fashion “My 
sounds into beautiful forms unless 
they know the kinds of sounds there core 
are, and where they come from? How teach 
can children understand how perfect my tf 
this or that dance form is unless they — 
themselves have danced or somehow too! 
understood what a dance expresses? the » 
pract 
The “broken noises” of children play- ee 
ing, their delight in motion, their re- as sh 
sponse to the sound of wind and water Mem 
and leaves, their deep response to Mi. 
rocking and soft humming. . . these 
and a thousand other experiences f n many 
their “readiness” for articulate expres- the E 


sion in music, or in any pattern of 
behavior that is beautifully and social- 
ly creative. 


Music TEACHERS assert, rightfully, 
that no curriculum is complete with 
out experience in music and the arts 
For we know that music education 
touches the child’s personality at sem 
sitive points not easily reached 
other school “subjects.” But we cal 
forfeit our proud claim if we try @ 
move the child too quickly out of his 
world of tumbling, teeming, exper 
ences into the ordered world of art 
forms which ring so true to us adults 
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“lam an ‘Electronic Memory’ music student... 
says Patrice Munsel, brilliant opera star 


““My Webster-Chicago wire re- 
corder is my constant music 
teacher,” said Miss Munsel, “and 
my music instructor uses one, 
too!” Patrice Munsel recognizes 
the value of listening to her 
practice sessions and hearing her 
actual music lesson as often 
as she wants to on her Electronic 
Memory wire recorder. 

Miss Munsel is just one of the 
many thousands who study music 
the Electronic Memory way—the 


new method of instruction that is 
boosting music teacher reputa- 
tions and enrollments by leaps and 
bounds! 

Write today for more informa- 
tion on the Electronic Memory 
Method of Music Instruction and 
be one of the first in your commun- 
ity to adopt this latest educational 
technique. Just watch your enroll- 
ment grow when word spreads 
that you use the Webster-Chicago 
Electronic Memory method of 
instruction. 


WEBSTER: CHICAGO 


Webster-Chicago Corp., Dept. ME-11 
5610 W. Bloomingdale, Chicago 39, Ill. 
Please tell me how the Electronic Method of Music Instruction 


can increase my enrollment. 
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Entered as second-class matter Sapeoaber St, i 
tional entry at Mendota, Ill. Copyright, 1950, by 

i ber-October, November-Decembe f, Jaauary, Febru ; 
$2.00 per year; Canada $2.50; Foreign $2.75; Single copies 40c 


Issued six times yearly: Septem 


3 Ways you can profit 
with the Electronic Memory 
Method of Music Instruction 


1. It increases your effectiveness. The 
Webster-Chicago Wire Recorder 
“faithfully remembers” each and 
every word spoken and every note 
played during the lesson. Played 
back at home, the parents “hear” 
you at work. Your active audio- 
teaching is spread from lesson-to- 
lesson. 

2. it makes your teaching job easier. 
Your pupils hear themselves as 
others hear them—a sensation new, 
interesting and profitable to them 
in the learning process. This en- 
ables the pupil to develop a keen 
sense of self-criticism. 

3. It helps create parent-pupil satisfac- 
tion, The exceptional progress made 
through the Electronic Memory 
Method of Music Instruction makes 
for more satisfied parents—the 
backbone of student encouragement. 


The Portable 
Webster-Chicago “Electronic 
Memory” wire recorder 
comes with microphone and 
three spools of wire, ready 
to plug into any AC outlet, 


1934, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Addi- 
the Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 
ch, April-May, June-July. Subscription: 
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The Greatest School Band Book 
Ever Published! 


Compare this new school band book with others and you 
too, will say “It's the last word in quick-step arrangements 
for school bands.” 





Ptrranged 6% FORREST L. BUCHTEL 


Many band books published years ago have become 
out-moded in style and contents. That's why school band directors 
will eagerly welcome this collection. 


These are all new arrangements by Forrest L. Buchtel 
and the diversified contents are suitable for every occasion. 
Nothing like it has ever been published, nor can it be duplicated! 


Contents 


OUR DIRECTOR 
NATIONAL EMBLEM 
QUEEN CITY (March) 

YOU WERE MEANT FOR ME 
DOWN MAIN STREET (March) 
FIVE FOOT TWO, EYES OF BLUE 
WHEN FRANCIS DANCES WITH ME 
I'M SITTING ON TOP OF THE WORLD 
DE MOLAY COMMANDERY (March) 
WALTZ -YOU SAVED FOR ME 
SWINGIN’ DOWN THE LANE 
GOOD NIGHT (Waltz) 
SLEEPY TIME GAL 
WHIP AND SPUR 
NC-4 (March) 

Full instrumentation Available 


Each Part 40c—Conductor (Octavo Size) $1.00 
at your dealer or direct 
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Bulletin Board 





COLLEGE BAND DIRECTORS NATION. 
AL ASSOCIATION at its 1950 meeting in 
Chicago. (December 18-19) elected L. Bruce 
Jones, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
president; Clarence Sawhill, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, was elected 
vice-president; Joseph A. Gremelspacher, | ndj- 
ana State Teachers College, Terré Haute’ was 
reappointed secretary-treasurer. Division chair. 
men were elected as follows: California-W est. 
ern—Felix McKernan, Arizona State Coliege, 
Tempe; Eastern—Andrew McMullan, Univer. 
sity of Connecticut, Storrs; North Central— 
Manley Whitcomb, Ohio State University, Co. 
lumbus; Northwest—Walter C. Welke, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle; Southwestern 
—Leonard Haug, University "of Oklahoma, 
Norman; Southern—Harold B. Bachman, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, R. Bernard 
Fitzgerald, University of Texas, Austin, is the 
retiring president. Mr. Jones was vice-presi- 
dent before his election to the presidency. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY VARSITY GLEE 
CLUB has published an attractive illustrated 
brochure covering its 1950 European trip. ‘The 
glee club represented this country at the Inter. 
national Music Eisteddfod in Llangollen, North 
Wales, and also visited Belgium, France and 
Germany. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC 
CLUBS announces its ninth annual competition 
for young composers. This year the contest has 
a single category—a chamber music work for 
not less than two nor more than five instru- 
ments, one of which may be the piano and one 
must be either a brass or wood wind instrument, 
A cash award of $150.00 goes to the first place 
winner, and $50.00 is the second prize. The 
competition is open to native and naturalized 
residents in the United States or its possessions 
who are not less than sixteen nor more than 
twenty-five years of age on April 1, 1951, the 
date when the contest closes. In the case of 
veterans this age limit is extended by the length 
of time spent in the service. For further infor- 
mation write ——— - eeamee 455 W. 
23rd St., New York, 


AMERICAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
LEAGUE, INC., announces that Herman C. 
Felber, conductor of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Symphony and the Kalamazoo (Mich.) 
Symphony Orchestras has been named Chicago 
area chairman of the League. He will serve as 
advisor and consultant to community and col- 
lege symphonies throughout the Chicago area. 
J. Laiten Weed, conductor of the Yankton 
(South Dakota) College Conservatory Orchestra 
and Director of the Yankton College Conserva- 
tory, has been named South Dakota state chair- 
man of the League and will serve as advisor and 
consultant to community and college orchestras 
throughout South Dakota. 





MUSIC MATERIALS CONFERENCE. The 
staff of workshop and clinic conductors partici- 
pating in the 1950 annual clinic conducted by 
J. W. Jenkins Music Co., Kansas City, Mo, 
was composed of specialists in instrumental and 
vocal music, and in other phases of music ed 
cation. Pictured in this group: (back row, left 
to right) Harding Van Duersen, Samuel Gaumet, 
Will James, Victor Jindro, Arthur H 
Merton Welch, Willard Schmidt, Ben Markley, 
Charles Benner; (front row, left to right) Doo 
Malin, Russell Weber, Marguerite House, 

ter Francis, Catherine Strouse. N. De Rubertis, 
Everett Hendricks. 
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It’s yours for a song, the rapt interest of an audience 
enjoying a rich musical experience. In planning your choral 
programs you now can choose, without cost or obligation, 
from the finest choral music published. Our “On Approval” 
selections are broader, chosen from the nation’s most com- 
plete stock of choral music — carefully screened for your 
needs, quickly shipped from stock. Why limit your choice? 
It costs no more, takes less time, to choose from a complete 
selection. Write today, stating grade of difficulty and needs. 


A comprehensive approval selection will be sent immediately. 


HERE'S ALL YOU DO.... 


®@ Write, giving grade of difficulty and type of music you wish to see. 
© We mail you promptly an extensive selection to review. You keep 
what you want, return the balance using our label. 

® Separately, you order the quantity you need of the selections you 
want and they are shipped from stock at once. 

@ If you do not have a copy of our big new 1951 E.M.B. Guide, ask 
for your free copy. It is the most complete listing of music and 
music materials available. 


Educational Music Bureau,Sne. 


30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS. Vocal music for choruses, 
operettas, and cantatas, text books and literature, band and orchestra music, 
instrumental solo and ensemble music, instrumental methods, and a complete stock 
of equipment, supplies and teaching aids for every phase of music education. 
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Sweet Colleen Lily Strickland 
SATB-Accomp. 1132 .18 
SSA-Accomp. 2099 .18 
TTBB-Accomp. 3039 .18 

Genuine Irish mood. Smacks of the 

“old sod”. 

Glory to God Rachmaninoff-Heller 


SATB-Accomp. 1695 .18 
Majestic chorus. Simple, yet powerful. 
Little Red Riding Hood 

T. J. Kropezynski 

SSAATTBB-Accomp. 1133 .20 
A musical joke for chorus and narrator. 
None Other Lamb Donald E. Sellew 

SATB with Sop. Solo A Cap. 

1688 .18 

Poignant words in a new forceful setting. 
O Jesu, Blessed Lord, to Thee 

Byrd-Brown 

SATB-Opt. A Cap. 1685 .18 
Sacred words endow this music with new 


life. 


434 South Wabash Avenue 


NEW OCTAVOS 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Music 


The Blue-Tail Fly Arr. Johnsons 
SATB-Accomp. 7027 .22 
Let this ome set your audience's toes 
tapping! 
The Farmer in the Dell 
Arr. Theron W. Kirk 
SB-Accomp. 5013 .18 
A good and easily learned encore number. 


Sourwood Mountain 
Arr, Harry Robert Wilson 
SATB-Opt. A Cap. 1136 .22 
This whimsical folk song is irresistible. 


Traffic Stanley Fletcher 
Any Four Voices-Opt. A Cap. 

1134 .18 

An up-to-date theme! Here's a real 


nov elty. 


There’s Music in the Air 
Root-W ebster-Strickling 
SSATB-Accomp. 7028 .25 
aes elty based on the turning of a radio 
tai. 


Chicago 5, Illinois 








ing local musical activities, 


64 pages e 





Music For Everybody 


A report and pictorial review prepared by the MENC Committee on 
School-Community Music Relations and Activities—a cross-section view 
of music for and by the people of the United States. With the information 
supplied by the appendix, the book serves as a valuable handbook and 
guide for persons and organizations interested in developing and correlat- 


Cover in colors ° 


Music Educators National Conference, 64 £E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


$1.00 postpaid 








A NEW PROFESSION FOR YOUR 


rr 
SSS FC 


By NaTurAL aptitude and training, your 
students would make Expert Repairmen of 
Musical Instruments! Conn Vocational School 
will equip students with excellent mechan- 
ical craining specialized for band instrument 
repairing. Students will be prepared to earn 
better-than-average income in this field 
which offers unlimited opportunity. Get 
complete information to help you in coun- 
seling your students. No obligation. 


SEND FOR Yree 


SCHOOL CATALOG TODAY 
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°® BIG DEMAND 
®e GOOD MONEY 
® ENJOYABLE CAREER > 
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| CONN VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


DIVISION OF C.G. CONN Ltd. 
127 South Main St. Elkhart, Indiana | 


Send free school catalog No. 149 at once! | 





Name Pos. 


School 








City, Zone, State 


PAN AMERICAN UNION, Washingten 6 
D. C., announces it has for free distribution q 
resource unit on Mexico and a small poster on 
Brazil, with two pictures and two pages of text, 
The Mexico unit is useful on both elementary 
and secondary levels, but the Brazil poster ig 
not adapted to use below the fifth grade. Teach. 
ers requesting these publications are asked to 
state the name of their school and their grade 
or subject. Material for Pan American Day, 
April 14, will be ready by March 1. 


A NEW SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM is ap. 
nounced by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, including the following: (1) Three-year 
scholarship in strings offered by the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music in Baltimore, Md., val- 
ued at $500.00 a year, covering violin, viola, 
cello and double bass. Auditions will be held 
simultaneously with Federation state and district 
student musicians contests, and national finals 
will be held at the biennial convention in Sak 
Lake City, Utah, May 13-20. Full information 
may be obtained from Mrs. Hazel Post Gillette, 
900 Southland Ave., Fort Worth, Tex. (2) 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, 
Opera Workshop offers forty-nine six-weeks 
summer scholarships valued at $275.00 each to 
voice winners in auditions to be conducted by 
the Federation in the forty-eight states and 
the District of Columbia. Information may be 
obtained from Mrs. Gillette. (3) An eight-weeks 
stage directing course scholarship at the Seagle 
Colony at Schroon Lake, N. Y., valued at 
$450.00. For information address A. J. Fletcher, 
P.O. Box 1406, Raleigh, N. C. (4) Four partial 
scholarships are offered in piano, violin, voice 
and organ at the Chatauqua Institution, 
Chatauqua, N. Y.; three partial scholarships at 
the National Music Camp, Interlochen, Mich.; 
one scholarship at Transylvania Music Camp, 
Brevard, N. C.; one scholarship at Mellody 
Farm Music Camp, Lake Forest, IIl., operated 
by the Illinois Federation of Music Clubs; two 
scholarships at the Pacific Northwest Music 
Camp, North Bend, Wash. 


EASTERN DISTRICT, South Carolina Music 
Educators Association’s band clinic at Andrews, 
S. C., January 19-20, was planned with the view 
to put band clinics in South Carolina on an 
official basis. Co-chairmen of the clinic: R. P. 
Moyer, Hartsville and Harrison Elliott, An- 
drews. Co-directors: Ernest Manring, supervisor 
of instrumental music in the Cleveland, Ohio, 
public schools, and B. H. Walker, supervisor 
of instrumental music, Central High School, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NEW ENGLAND MUSIC FESTIVAL AS- 
SOCIATION announces its 1951 festival will 
be held March 14-17 at Auburn, Me. Directors 
for the New England Festival Concert: Band— 
William D. Revelli, Orchestra—Francis Findlay, 
Chorus—John Raymond. 





MENC PRESIDENT. MARGUERITE Vv. 
HOOD was an honored guest at a receptoo 
given by the Cincinnati Conservatory ot Music. 
Sarah Y. Cline, head of the music education de- 
partment at the Conservatory, is serving tea to 
Miss Hood, while MENC past-president Luther 
A. Richman, director of the Conservatory, 
Mrs. Richman look on. 
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— in Your School Orchestra 
Lips at or Band, Equip NOW with 
Mich. ; 
Camp, ZALZER B-b HORNS! 
[ellody 
erated 
3; two This is, truly, the horn for the beginner. 
Music With it, he more quickly acquires con- 
fidence in his instrument and in his own 
ability. Initial interest soon grows into 
Muse active enthusiasm and progress is ac- 
ious, celerated. 4 
ri Compared with th i F- 
ay the ZALZER Single Horn in Bb Horn HEINRICH ZALZER IMPORTED SINGLE FRENCH HORNS 
R. P. advantages too important to over- : 
. Aw looked by any Music Educator. Choice of F or B-b Models. 
brvisor (1) The ZALZER B-b Horn is easier For rich, true French horn tone, produced with maximum ease in correct 
Ohio, blowing, more responsive, more com- | : . . . . . 
wvieet fortable to pay than F-Horn; : pitch and intonation, you will find it hard to match these imported 
school, (2) The beginner hore quickly develo ZALZER horns. They are built from brass of special formula and temper 
a good embouchure on B-b Horn and —very thin, extremely resonant—designed in a compact, easily handled 
more easily maintains it; . pl ' 
. AS- model that makes playing a pleasure. Their rotary type valves are hand- ' 
: (3) Tonal production is easier and more ; a aa myer : i 
1 will reliable than with F-Horn; ground to a micrometric precision of air-tight fit that makes them fast, 
cer (4) The more brilliant B-b Horn fone sure and noiseless in action. Strong metal valve connectors, replacing the 
ndlay, ) carries better, is more clearly heard conventional cord, assure positive action and‘ eliminate the frequent 
whether in solo or large ensembles both 
indoors and in the open; __ breakdowns and bothersome replacements due to broken cords. The valve 
(5) Not iy is it more effective musi- caps and the long-pattern finger levers are polished nickel-silver; scien- 
cally, the B-b Horn is actually fun to tific bracing at all points of stress assures long service; thumb ring and ; 
play—an important factor to consider : 2 1 ‘ a 
when you're dealing with young mu- finger hook promote playing comfort and help the beginner to hold his 
Hemns; horn in correct position. With each ZALZER horn is supplied a silver 
(6) A swing to B-b Horn is recom- ate iec ~sipned e) ssly ins i - ' 
seeded strongly by lendiole sablienions plated mouthpiece designed expressly for the instrument and, if re 
in the field of School Music. They pro- quested, a lyre will also be included. ' 
nounce ; a proces and successful ' 
means of training beginners into com- : H 
Setent, cathusiagtit (perforuncin, wih & HEINRICH ZALZER SINGLE HORN in F 
consequent improvement in the musical No. X2325—Standard 3-valve model in F, complete with E-b crook (for 
cro y> sence Ne Ft armsp get where red use) and silver-plated mouthpiece. Polished eine a 
Q) The si CSET idutels WEE ia ceciac tact hth vedas tie evensecdesbennseectvans ach, $205.00 ! 
B-b Horn promoted currently by IN HEINRICH ZALZER SINGLE HORN in B-b 
MUSICIAN are full of valuable tens No. X2327—Three-valve model complete with A-b crook. Silver-plated i 
Ustigthene seaciorn sikthoda i cneliaes mouthpiece included and lyre (if requested). Polished brass, gold lacquer 
tion with the new *ZALZER” B-b GMD 5 énic ds vn cee cde ds asta cdo a ee 104k 4sgeneeeeesmand Each, $205.00 
orn, it is possible to build up—quickly ; 
and eaeliy—an adequate. Hors section in ZALZER FRENCH HORN CASE ; 
bt other yscae: No. 2480—Compact side-opening French style case for single or double 
French horn. Sturdy veneer body in durable crystalized black lacquer 
finish ; well padded, crushed plush lined interior ; good hardware; strong, \ 
post-type handle .......cccccscccccccccscecccssseescoees Each, $53.00 
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OBERLI 


A Department of 
Oberlin College 





Conservatory of Music 


Music Education Faculty 


Rose Marie Grentzer, Chairman 


Arthur Williams Hilda Magdsick 
George Waln Clifford Cook 
Marian Williams David Van Hoesen 


and associated instrumental and vocal teachers 


AUDITIONS AND INTERVIEWS for 


admission are held in various sections of the 
country. Early application is desirable. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG and other information to 
David R. Robertson, Director, Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio. 














“The Song of faster” 


PUBLISHED AS RECORDED BY FRED WARING AND THE PENNSYLVANIANS 
The story of the Passion, Death and Resurrection of our Lord based on fourteen Negro 
Spirituals with narration from the Bible. In composing this moving work, Roy Ringwald 
has selected excerpts from the inspiring music of the American Negro and fitted them 
together with great passages of the Bible. For Mixed Chorus with piano accompani- 
ment and Narrator, 75¢. Performance time: 14 minutes. Excellent for church, college 
or high school use. 


Additional Fred Waring Arrangements of Spiritvels — 


My People Go (Ge Down, Moses) — River — SATB, TTBB — 20c ea. 

SATB, SSA, TTBB — 20 ea. gouese Put Pherach in His Place 

Down Servant — SATB, SSAATTBB, — SATB — 20¢. 

SSA, TTBB — 20¢ ea. SHORN ae oun hs simple 
NORAHI! — A new and exciting work based on p oo ele. SATB om — 


three of the great traditional spirituals, po 
Soho Buh te Ach,” “The Gl ae | WO Wee Weare GaSe, SUA, TIES 
s-Moverin,” and “Held On!"—SATB. Jesus Had A Mother Like Mine — Espe- 


TTBB — 20¢ ea. cially appropriate fer Mother's Day. 
Steal Awey — SATB, SSA, TTBB — 20c ea. * SATB, SSA, TTBB — 20c ea. 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariof — SATB, Dese Bones Gwine te Rise Again — A 
TEBD tte on, aged y aagy Mang ~~ phy im the 
Sometimes | Feel Like « Motheriess iets aan aaaaine aeiiin = 
Child — SATB — 20c. lend uv — SATB — 20¢. 
EZEKIEL SAW THE WHEEL — A new set- ANOSODY ENOWS THE TROUBLE VE 
ting in Harry Simeone’s sparkling and SEEN — Rey Ringwald’s new setting of 
eriginal Rhythm-Antic manner. SATB — re J spiritual is one of his finest. 
20 ea. - * 


WAs recorded by Fred Waring for Decca. 
Titles appearing in BOLD TYPE are the very latest additions te the Waring cataleg. 


Shawnee | Fess inc. 


\ EAST STROUDSBURG PENNSYLVANIA 








GOOD MUSIC FOR BETTER PERFORMANCE 
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HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC COMPOSITION 
CONTEST. Any high school student under 
nineteen years of age may enter the cor.test 
sponsored by the Jordan College of Music in 
Indianapolis, according to word from William 
Pelz, chairman of the theory department. The 
purpose of this contest is to stimulate and en- 
coufage young musicians who have acuired 
through their high school music studies a writ- 
ing technique adequate for the production o’ in- 
teresting instrumental and vocal works. (Com. 
plete contest rules may be obtained by writing 
to Mr. Pelz at Jordan College of Music, Indian. 
apolis 2, Ind. 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE is offering a prize 
of one hundred dollars for the best setting in 
four-voice harmony for congregational singing 
of a prescribed metrical version of the Twenty. 
third Psalm. For further information, persons 
may write to Thomas H. Hamilton, Monmouth 
College, Monmouth, Illinois. The competition 
closes February 28. 


HOWARD HANSON, director of the Eastman 
School of Music, received the 1950 Good Citizen. 
ship Medal of the Rochester chapter, Sons of 
the American Revolution, the citation being “for 
his outstanding qualities of responsive citizen- 
ship . . . for making the world as well as his 
own country and community better for having 
lived.” 


HARRY R. WILSON, professor of music edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
is in Italy on sabbatical leave. He will return 
to this country February 1. 


SALUTE TO SOUSA. The University of 
New Hampshire’s salute to Sousa took place 
January 13 on the campus with a clinic and a 
concert by the University of New Hampshire 
band. Lectures and demonstrations were given 
by three of Sousa’s former assistants: Frank 
Simon, assistant conductor for the March King; 
August Helmecke, Sousa’s bass drummer: Sam 
Harris, solo clarinetist and Sousa’s personal 
secretary. 


“IT’S NEWS” from the standpoint of High 
Point College, High Point, N. C., which sent 
out a release from its News Bureau regarding 
the organization of a new MENC student chap- 
ter there. Joseph M. Wilson, head of the depart- 
ment of music, is the faculty sponsor. 





LOBBY SING. One of the secrets of the popu- 
larity of the traditional “lobby sings” which 
close the long days at MENC conventions is 
the fact that there is careful pre-planning. A 
general chairman of lobby sings for the conven- 
tion is chosen; he selects a corps of song leaders 
and accompanists from the abundance of avail- 
able tried and true talent. Publisher friends 
cooperate by supplying sample copies of song 
books. The leaders and accompanists for the 
respective lobby sings collaborate on choosing 
songs of suitable character and variety. The 
convention properties committee sees that piano 
and podium are moved in, and everything read- 
ied for the crowning event of the day. Members 
and friends stream in, following the final com 
vention program of the evening—usually at 
about 10:30 p.m. The hotel staff stands by for 
the nonce. Desk clerks, cashiers, bell boys, 
porters, managers, join with house guests not 
members of the convention—first as curious wit- 
nesses, then as auditors. But presently they too 
join in the singing. And a good time is 

by all during the half-hour usually allotted for 
the purpose. In this scene snapped at the East- 
ern Convention in Baltimore, acccmpanist 
Hummel Fishburn, then president of the 
Eastern Division, is keeping his eye on the 
leader, who is not visible in the picture. 
(See page 64, column 3.) 
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Solves 


Classroom 
Phonograph 
Problems ! 


See 





EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR | 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, WN. J. 


January, Nineteen Fifty-one 


One look at RCA Victor's newest “*Victrola”’ 45 
phonograph and you'll agree Model 45EY3 has 
everything you have always wanted in a phono- 
graph for the classroom. 

RCA Victor Model 45EY3 weighs only 14 Ibs. 
A snug-fitting plastic handle in back of case makes 
it easy and convenient to carry from classroom 
to classroom. The cabinet, made of durable 
plastic in deep maroon, is 7'' high; 114"' wide; 
1144"' deep. 

Plays twelve 7-inch records at 45 rpm... up 
to one hour of music at the press of a button... 


The Music America Loves Best RECORD 
CATALOG. A 240-page catalog of the fin- 
est music performed by the world’s greatest 
artists on RCA Victor Records. Lists 790 
American favorites . . . current RCA Victor 









only "yf 








RCA VICTORS new PERSONAL 45 


with lid in either open or closed position. Easiest, 
surest Operating automatic record changer ever 
designed. Outmodes, outplays, outperforms any 
other way of playing records. All changes of 
records are made from large center spindle. No 
posts or clamps to adjust. 

The “Golden Throat” Tone System provides 
brilliant, enjoyable listening with ample volume 
for the classroom. ‘45’ records are break- 
resistant and low-priced. They are so handy to 
store—150 records fit in one foot of an ordinary 
bookshelf. 


*Price shown is suggested list price subject to change with- 
out notice and does not apply outside .cgntinental U.S.A. 


CE A ee ae a | 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 55-A 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, New Jersey 
Please send me: 
C) Information on RCA Victor Model 45EY3 
(1 The Music America Loves Best Record Catalog 











Red Seal, Popular and Children’s recordings ~ — 
... and a simplified listing of Music America . 
Loves Best selections plus records and al- ¥ 
bums in RCA Victor’s Request Catalog. = 
$ 
Name. 
: School 
: Street 
2 City 


State. 














Presenting! 
“| LIKE IT HERE’ 


A patriotic song in popular style 


Words and music by Clay Boland 
Composer of University of Pennsylvania 
Mask and Wig Shows 


Voice and piano .50 
SATB chorus .20 


Band (in preparation) 


Sample copies sent on request 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 











NEW SACRED CONCERT CHORUSES 





from Lorenz 
*indt Ha. Price, 15¢ per copy except as noted. 


er 


a 
* S.A.T.B. 
9742. O God, Our Help in Ages Past. Van Denman Thompson 
A hymn-tune onthem with no solos. 
*9743. God Himself is with Us. Ellen Jane Lorenz 
A chorale anthem with no solos. 
*9749. The Righteous Live Forevermore. Roger C. Wilson 
An eight-part anthem for memorial services, baccalaureate, or con- 
certs, with no solos. 
*9754. Blessed art Thou. Roger C. Wilson 
A festival anthem with no solos. 
*9755. The Bell Sanctus. Ellen Jane Lorenz 
A festival anthem with bell effects, featuring an echo quartet or chorus. 
(18 cents per copy) 





9758. Oh, Praise the Lord. Camil van Hulse 
A festival anthem with no solos. This anthem won the first prize in 
Lorenz's Sixtieth Anniversary Competition. 


e S.S.A. 


*6236. Psalm of Praise. Ivanov 
Alleluia refrain. (12 cents per copy). 


e S.A. 
5334. The Heavens are Telling. Beethoven 
A majestic song of nature. 
— For new Anthems for the Church Service (mixed or special choirs), write the 
publisher for approval copies. 
— For New Secular Octavo Choruses, see the advertisement in the last issue 
of this magazine, or send direct to the publisher for approval copies. 


LORENZ PUBLISHING COMPANY 


209 S. State St. 501 E. Third St. 58 Walker St. 
Chicago 4 Dayton 1, Ohio New York 13 
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WALTER H. CUPP, JR. is the new chairman 
of the Division of Music at Western Carolina 
Teachers College, Cullowhee, N. C. Two addi- 
tions to the college faculty at the beginning of 
the school year: David E. Price, in charge of 
band and instrumental music; and, Richard 
Renfro, theory and piano. 


VINCENT CARTER has accepted the posi- 
tion of head of the music department at 
Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio. He 
was formerly director of music in the Middle. 
town (Ohio) High School. 


ROBERT E. CRANE, composer-teacher at 
the Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
N. Y., has been appointed to the staff of the 
University of Wisconsin School of Music, 
Madison. 


RONALD C. MUENCH, who was formerly 
at Marion, Va., has a new position in Canton, 
N. C., as director of vocal music and asso- 
ciate band director. 





NECROLOGY 





CHARLES EDWIN LUTTON died suddenly 
on December 16 while vacationing in Winter 
Park, Fla. He had just passed his sixty-third 
birthday. For thirty-six years Mr. Lutton had 
conducted the music department of the Clark- 
Brewer Teachers Agency in Chicago, and had 
recently formed a partnership with his son, 
Charles Albert, who will continue the business 
as the Lutton Music Personnel Service. Until 
two years ago, Mr. Lutton was secretary-treas- 
urer of the Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia Fraternity 
of America, and was a motivating force in that 
nationwide organization. He was long an active 
participating member of MENC, and few men 
have done more for the cause of music education 
in this country. Beginners in the field have 
been wisely advised; leaders have regularly sat 
down with him in council. Known everywhere 
as “Casey” he had a multitude of friends in 
every section of the country. 


DORIS ADAMS HUNN died November 27 in 
Des Moines, Iowa. At the time of her death 
Mrs. Hunn was chairman of the National Young 
Artists Auditions of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, as she had been for a number of 
years. She was professionally known as Doris 
Adams and was a musicologist and lecturer 
primarily concerned with music in adult educa- 
tion and for lay people. 


MARY THOMPSON BIRGE, wife of Edward 
B. Birge who is professor emeritus of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana School of Music, died Novem- 
ber 25 at Bloomington, Ind. Mrs. Birge was a 
graduate of Yale University Art School and the 
founder of the School’s Paint and Shovel club. 
In 1901 she and Mr. Birge were married and 
moved to Indianapolis where Mr. Birge was 
supervisor of music in the public schools for 
twenty years. During her residence in Indian- 
apolis, Mrs. Birge was active in church and civic 
affairs. Her interests included the Matinee 
Musicale, the Contemporary Club and the Play- 
ers Club, and she was one of the founders of 
the Public Health Nursing Association, now the 
Visiting Nurses Association, and of the Woman's 
Department Club. She was secretary-treasurer 
of the Indianapolis Orchestra under Alexander 
Ernestinoff, and was closely associated with the 
People’s Concert Association and the People’s 
Community Chorus. After she and Mr. Birge 
moved to Bloomington in 1921 she was active in 
the Federation of Music Clubs, serving as presi- 
dent of the Indiana federation from 1927-1931, 
and was made an honorary member of the or- 
ganization. Mary Birge was always associated 
as the right hand of her husband over the many 
years of his leadership in MENC. Mr. Birge 
was chairman of the Music. Educators Journal 
Editorial Board from the time it was established 
in 1930 through 1944, and now holds the title 
of chairman emeritus. He is a past-president of 
MENC and has held many other Conference 
posts. 


ELISABETH GLEASON MACDOUGALL, 
formerly music supervisor at Oneonta, N. Y. 
and Hartford, Conn., passed away at her home 
in Wakefield, Mass., September 25. She was the 
widow of Hamilton Crawford Macdougall who 
was for nearly fifty years professor of music at 
Wellesley College. 
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CONN TROMBONES... 


TOP PROFESSIONALS IN SYMPHONY, RADIO 
AND TEACHING PREFER CONN TROMBONES 


Yes, top artists in every field of music are Conn users 
and enthusiasts. Here on this page are just a few of 
the thousands who prefer Conn over any other 
make, by choice! Your school musicians can do 
a better job... your band and orchestra can 
give better performance in competition — 
with genuine CONN instruments. See 
your Conn dealer today. Recom- 
mend these instruments which are 
“Choice of Champions.” 


























BILL HARRIS 
with Woody Herman(6H) 


4 FRANK CRISAFULLI JOHN COFFEY 
Celebrating 75 Years of Chicago of Boston 
of Progress Symphony (78H) Symphony (70H) 





EMORY REMINGTON LOUIS COUNIHAN OLLIE WILSON H. JOSEPH OWENS ERNIE PASSOJA, NBC EARL SWOPE 
instructor, Eastman of Metropolitan Opera ith Woody He: (78H of Louisville ; i ji 
School of Music Orchestra (70H) wi ly Herman ) Orchestra (8H) Chicago Staff Artist (32H) with Woody Herman(6H) 





Write ror FREE LITERATURE! 
Send today, without obligation, 
for full and complete information 
about Conn trombones. Get 
latest folder NOW. Address 
Department 112 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 


Cc. G. CONN LTD. 
N.Y. PHILHARMONIC SECTION HOUSTON SYMPHONY SECTION P 
Allen Ostrander (70H), Gordon Pulis (8H) Ralph Liese (6H), Albert Lube (32H) CAREARS, CESAR 
Lewis Van Haney (8H) and Gilbert Cohen (70H) 





WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BAND INSTRUMENTS 
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RECOMMENDED FOR 
YOUR SACRED CHORAL LIBRARY 





FOUR PART S.A.T.B. 
















Beyond The Sunset | Bow My Head In Silent Prayer 
Bid Me Enter In If God Forgot 

Courts Of The Lord Mary, The Mother Of Man 
Enough To Know Mother Cabrini 

God Is Ever Beside Me O God, Father Of Mercy 

God Painted A Picture * Our Christ Has Risen 

God's Morning Our Lady Of Fatima 

God's Other Room Star Of The East 

Hail Mary Until | Come To Thee 













THREE PART S.S.A. 
Beyond The Sunset Mary, The Mother Of Man 
Bid Me Enter In Mother Cabrini 
Enough To Know O God, Father Of Mercy 
God Is Ever Beside Me # Our Christ Has Risen 
God Painted A Picture Our Lady Of Fatima 
Hail Mary Stor Of The East 
| Bow My Head In Silent Prayer Until | Come To Thee 






If God Forgot 






TWO PART S.A. 

















Enough To Know O God, Father Of Mercy 

God fs Ever Beside Me * Our Christ Has Risen 

God Painted A Picture Our Lady Of Fatima 

Mary, The Mother Of Man Star Of The East 

Mother Cabrini Until | Come To Thee 
THREE PART S.A.B. 

Enough To Know Mother Cabrini 

God Is Ever Beside Me O God, Father Of Mercy 

God Painted A Picture #Our Christ Has Risen 

| Bow My Head In Silent Prayer Until | Come To Thee 













FOUR PART T.T.B.B. 
Beyond The Sunset God Painted A Picture 
Enough To Know Our Lady Of Fatima 
God Is Ever Beside Me Star Of The East 








FOUR PART S.S.A.A. 


Enough To Know Until | Come To Thee 
O God, Father Of Mercy 


Price 20c each — Send for FREE Specimen Copy 










*Appropriate for Easter Programs 
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Vocal or Instrumental 


Sturdy Foolproof Simple 
No group too large or too small 
PROMPT SERVICE REASONABLE PRICE 
hundreds in use every user a booster 
Tell us your needs 


PEERY PRODUCTS CO. 
Box 8156 PORTLAND 7, OREGON 
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“ANALYZING STRING QUALITY” was the 
title given this picture, one of several submitted 
from the laboratory of the National Music Camp 
to illustrate various uses of electronic devices ® 
music education. The picture also illustrates one 
of the many beauty spots at Interlochen, the 
home of the National Music Camp. 
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The SYMBOL THAT MEANS 
“THE FINEST IN MUSIC EDUCATION” 


Easy Stepe 
om ORCHESTRA 


'-}e)e)] ae), |: 

















by MARJORIE M. KELLER 
aad 
MAURICE D. TAYLOR 


A COURSE FOR BEGINNING STRING PLAYERS, SUITABLE FOR CLASS OR 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION OR ANY COMBINATION OF VIOLINS, 
VIOLAS, CELLOS AND STRING BASSES. 


Marjorie M. Keller is well known as the Consultant in String and Instrumental Music for the Dallas Independent 
School District. 

Maurice D. Taylor, Pennsylvania's very prominent Music Educator and Director and author of the successful 
“Easy and Intermediate Steps To The Band.” 


EASY STEPS TO THE ORCHESTRA is a new method which aims to develop musicianship. It always moves ahead in logical, easy steps, 
which lead to steady progress and encouragement of pupils and teacher, alike. The content of “EASY STEPS TO THE ORCHESTRA” has 
been carefully chosen to help the beginner discover music and to discover himself musically. Expressive playing is the aim at all times. 


Published for: CS cc We @ Ge © Be iicncccnecescecccesicceccscncicsncesscesccercetonscecste 75 ea. 
TEACHER’S BOOK (Piano Accompaniment and Full Score).............. 3.50 


NEW! Leroy uderton's CONTRIBUTION TO HIGHLIGHT 
YOUR ST. PATRICK’S DAY PROGRAM — 


> Bb el 3 


° /\=s from the “IRISH SUITE” 


Leroy Anderson’s picturesque orchestral setting of this Irish folk song was commissioned by the Eire Society of Boston. He has 
shown unusual imagination in his varied treatment of this jaunty melody. A particularly ingenious device is the composer’s con- 
trapuntal effect near the end, where the woodwinds play the tune in regular tempo against the same melody played in augmen- 
tation by the horns. Recorded by Arthur Fiedler and the Boston “Pops” Orch. (Victor). 

Set A 4.50 Set B 6.00 Set C 7.50 








ane Philip J. Lang's Great Tribute to “THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH!” 
% 


CIRCUS TIME 


Descriptive Suite for BAND and RINGMASTER 


Mr. Lang’s gifted musical pen has portrayed a small boy’s impression of the circus. Five movements — (1) “Fanfare” and “Parade 
Of The Artists”, (2) “The Acrobats”, (3) “Trapeze Artists”, (4) “The Clowns”, (5) “Chariot Race” and “Grand Finale”, all joined 
by the colorful ‘narration of the Ringmaster. A sparkling, musical extravaganza, portraying the spirit of “The Greatest Show On 
Earth.” Full Band 9.00 Symph. Band 12.00 


A BRILLIANT NEW ADDITION TO YOUR BAND REPERTOIRE! 


Philip J. Lang's EAU Ney od | 


for Solo Trumpet and Drum with Band 
A delightful little fantasy based on the youthful imagination of two small boys with trumpet and drum and the desire to play 





parade. Where this imagination takes them and how they combine talents with the band will be told when you play this composition. 
Full Band 4.00 Symph. Band 6.00 


MILLS MUSIC, Ife 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 





9 Chicago 4, Ill. ° Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
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| NEED INEXPENSIVE, HANDY MA- New Books 


lem TERIAL FOR MY ANALYSIS CLASSES. 
(mm ww sor one OPPORTUNITIES IN MUSIC, by Sigmund 


this 7 CLASSICAL COMPOSERS IN AN EDI- Spaeth. [New York: Grosset & Dunlay.] 
S 128 pp. Bibliography and index. $1.00. 


~~! 





TION ELEMENTARY ENOUGH FOR A Vocational Guidance Manual which 
MY STUDENTS. states in the foreword that it is a compilation 
of hard facts . . . that a musical career is neither 


unduly attractive nor gloomily forbidding, and 
that the opportunities in music are unlimited if 


I NEED STUDY SCORES WITH GOOD 





CRITICAL NOTES AND THOROUGH those who wish to grasp them are fully equipped. 
MU The author’s judgment and practical experience 

ANALYSIS OF THE sic. are augmented by answers to a questionnaire 
sent to a cross-section of professionals in the 


field. 


ANIMAL FOLK SONGS FOR CHILDREN, 
by Ruth Crawford Seeger, illustrated by Bar- 
bara Coonery. [Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day & Company, Inc.] 80 pp. $2.50. 

See review comments on page 54. 

A DICTIONARY OF VOCAL THEMES, 
compiled by Harold Barlow and Sam Mor- 
genstern [New York: Crown Publishers.] 
547 pp. $5.00. 

The music of more than 8,000 themes together 

with words of the themes, first line, title 


Then this is what you've been looking for 


THE MARKS HAMPTON SERIES 
OF MINIATURE ARROW SCORES 


They're easy to study 
Teachers prefer them for classroom work 





























Every score (except Vols. 13, 14, 15) includes Albert E. Wier's unique ialet and cutee tolen. Somated Gr ents 
arrow system of score-reading. reference so that the reader can find (1) the 
exact music of important vocal compositions, 
(2) identify almost any vocal composition even 
Ready Soon! though the only clue is a few bars of the melody, 
. Vol. 16—BRAHMS SYMPHONIES HANDBOOK OF CONDUCTING, Revised 
edition, by Karl D. Van Hoesen. [New York: 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, S..cies Ee 1 = at geans Pra a 99 pages, 
bibliography, music scores, illustrations. $3.00, 
(With brief form analysis and historical remarks) A volume from the Eastman School of Music 
Series ; a work intended to offer practical values 
to both teach d student of ducting. Th 
..Vol. 1—RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF .............. 1.25 auntineed Wintuaiie tae eoellindie’ whet 
. Vol. 2—MOZART-GLUCK OVERTURES eoeece 1.25 things to avoid as well as to do. 
- » eceoececece . UNDER RE, by Frank Skinner. [Holly- 
...Vol. 3—BEETHOVEN OVERTURES 1.25 sco 3 s 
r 4 ANE RK wood, California: Skinner Music Company.] 
o¢ po = a S ..eeeeee _ aa 292 pp., illustrations, music scores, glossary, 
*. ol. ) ee x ee eee eee nee . index. 
...Vol. 6—MODERN OVERTURES ......... io~wnARe 4 a bse pea oad students interested he 
. Vol. 7—FRENCH WORKS ceoeeeseeeeses eoeeee 1.25 a man experienced in the field. 
. . Vol. 8—RUSSIAN-BOHEMIAN WORKS “eer eeee 1.25 BEHIND THE GOLD CURTAIN, by Mary a 
° . Vol. 9—ROSSINI OVERTURES eoeceeovecceocees 1.25 Ellis Peltz. [New York: Farrar, Straus & 
Vol. 10—OPERA OVERTURES .......... or Company.] 96 pages, profusely ilustrated 
 * 1l1—WORKS OF MENDELSSOHN eescecce ° 1.25 A story, in words and pictures, of the persons 
4 2 : and personalities who contributed to the growth 
. Vol. 1 any y a! 1 25 of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Vol. 13 BEETHOVEN SYMPHONIES oo a alk ss YOUR VOICE: APPLIED SCIENCE OF 
- YOu. N 1 23.4 1 75 VOCAL ART, Revised edition, by Douglas 
os. A ee ee . Stanley. [New York: Pitman Publishing 
1 Company.] 366 pp., appendix, index. $6.00. eesee 
° Vol. 1 BEETHOVEN SYMPHONIES - A detailed and comprehensive exposition on use 
Nos. 5, 6, ita Cele ae Gabe Ba deere ad 0 @ 1.75 of the voice, whether for speaking or singing. 
.Vol. 15—BEETHOVEN SYMPHONIES A STORY OF MUSIC, Revised edition, by 
ON wwe 64.n> Whee 6 ab ede ba oe ae 1.75 Harriet Barbour and Warren Freeman. [Bos- 
ton: C. C. Birchard and Company.] 300 pp., 
record lists, illustrations, index. $1.75. 
Send for catalogue and complete information from a wath tr a te, Geel 
EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION grades, providing history through the biogra- 
RCA BLDG. RADIO CITY, NEW YORK phies of eminent composers, and touching as 
al well on other phases of music history such as 
opera, nationalism in music, twentieth century 
music, etc. There are definitions of musical 
terms. A list of recordings concludes each Al 
The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department chapter. 
a Division of GUIDED SIGHT-READING, by Leonhard 
LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE Destech. {New York: Crown Publisher] 


A compact volume for teachers and students 


‘ oie. \ Music, 1 f —_ : 
IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of service to you itn, ‘Gate Gales, ont aati oF 

















We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied Music and Music Education authed’a esthed of sendiben lad shustne, ei 
in the Public Schools, Colleges, Universities and Conservatories. emphasizing the importance of teaching sight 
C. A. Lutten, Manager HArrison 7-1279 reading since a student who acquires this ability 
6s . Jack id Sauteinad Chicago 4, Illinois is less likely to lose interest in piano study. 
le son va 
: SOURCE READINGS IN MUSIC HIS- 
TORY, compiled and edited by Oliver Strunk. 
(New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 
Inc.] 919 pp., index. $8.50. 
TEACH IN CHICAGO BAND AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS Representative selections from the great writings 
Encminetions for ey 4 Voost | —~ ) Rebuilt and New on 10-Day on —, from eg Aristotle through 
icago Public Hi - 
in a te Feld April 23, 195). Write for Free Cataleg, Aptitude Test, Richard Wagner. Carefully annotated. 
Closing date for filing formal application Educational Aids. VOCAL TECHNIQUE, by Marjorie Montell. 
forme omg y H.-R April Rental and Budget Plans Available. {Miami, Florida: The Montell Foundation.] 
‘Board of Examiners MEYER’S MUSICAL EXCHANGE CO. - PP. $6. on we lintel taal 
] 228 N. LaSalle St. Chicago 1, Illinois 454 Michigan Dept. S$ Detroit 26, Mich. Discusses the author’s theory of singing invo! 
ing consciousness of anatomical activity. 
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Coast to Coast... 


Players Acclaim 








RESONITE 
CLARINET 


In tone, intonation, and action 
the Bundy Resonite Clarinet has 
astonished—and delighted—even 

advanced players. One test will convince 
the most skeptical of its amazing 
accuracy of scale, purity of tone. 

Try it today! 


NOW—17 BUNDY INSTRUMENTS! From the 
Resonite Clarinet to the BBb 
Sousaphone, the Bundy line is now 

the most complete line 

in the moderately priced field. 

All Bundy Instruments are backed by 
Selmer. Send the coupon, now, for full 
information on the entire Bundy line. 


~~ Selmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


AVAILABLE AT BETTER 


MUSIC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


January, Nineteen Fifty-one 








































Maine—"‘‘FAR SUPERIOR 
to any | know of for the 
price.” 


Minnesota — ‘‘Accept- 
ance of the Bundy Reso- 
nite in schools has been 
EXCEPTIONAL.” ’ 


No. Carolina—"'! never 
dreamed that a clarinet 
in the price range of the 
Bundy Resonite could be 
so good. It is the BEST 
BUY on the market to- 
day.” 


Kansas—"We sure like 
the new Bundy Resonite 
Clarinets—they're really 
‘HOT STUFF.’ " 


Texas—‘“‘Our band di- 
rector found the Bundy 
Resonite to be A GOOD 
BUY, possessing all the 
qualities of a higher- 
priced instrument.” 


Ohio — ‘‘Bundy Resonite 
Clarinets have PASSED 
ALL OUR EXPECTA- 
TIONS.” 


Michigan—“‘Really AN- § 
SWERS THE PROBLEM of 
a good clarinet in the 
lower-priced bracket." 


Montana—‘‘The clarinet 
is FINE and has PROVED 
VERY ACCEPTABLE to the 
various band directors.” 


Florida—*‘‘Has THE SEL- 
MER ‘FEEL’ and -‘tone 
center’...great improve- 
ments, such as stainless 


California—"'! received 
the Bundy Resonite and 
am MORE THAN 
PLEASED.” 


steel screws.” 


Oregon — ‘‘We were 
surprised that the Bundy 
Resonite has so much 
VOLUME, that it SPEAKS 
SO READILY, that it has 
such CARRYING POWER 
and RESONANCE.” 


Ohio—"“'! have played a 
higher-priced clarinet for 
years, but | have to ad- 
mit that the Bundy Reso- 
nite PLAYS FAR BETTER 
than my clarinet.” 


MADE B 
Selmer 
Wisconsin — “The Ln s 


IDEAL INSTRUMENT - 


for high-school stu- 
dents.” 
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t SELMER, Dept. J-11, Elkhart, Ind. a 
' Without obligation, send me full information on: [] Reso- ' 
i nite Clarinet (] Instrument: —— ___ ) 
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Youngsters Enjoy Music With 


Teachers find that Our Singing World, which so skillfully fol- 
lows the child's normal growth pattern with its development 
plan, does more than teach children music — it makes them 
musical. Songs, rhythms, musical games, dramatic play and 
the playing of instruments are used to extend and shape 
natural musical tendencies. The gaily illustrated books with 
a wealth of songs that children really enjoy singing “make 
music fun.” 





Our Singing World's music program already includes books 
and Teaching Suggestions and Piano Accompaniments for 
Kindergarten and grades | through 4. Records are available 
for grades 1-2, will soon be ready for grades 3 and 4. The 
latest addition to the séries is the fifth-grade book, Singing 
Together. This colorfully illustrated book focuses attention 
on two-part singing, makes careful provision for instrumental 
accompaniments of songs, includes a special adaptation of 
Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel with songs and music suit- 
able for fifth-grade performances. 











OUR 





SINGING 
WORLD 


By Lilla Belle Pitts, 
Mabelle Glenn, Lorrain E. Watters 


For more information about this 


attractive new series, write for 
circulars 416 and 706 


GINN AND COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 


COLUMBUS 16 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 1 


SAN FRANCISCO 3 


TORONTO 5 
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Secondary Schools transacts a tremendous amount 

of business each year at the annual meeting held in 
March at the Palmer House in Chicago. Because the 
Association meets annually and because many problems 
must be met between annual meetings, an operating 
structure has long been functioning, which aims to pro- 
vide means of making the work of the Association con- 
tinuous and effective. 

The Association is of three parts, namely, the three 
Commissions: The Commission on Colleges and Uni- 
versities, The Commission on Research, and The Com- 
mision on Secondary Schools. The Commission on 
Secondary Schools is composed of the state committees 
of the nineteen states of the Association and eighteen 
other persons elected by the Commission, subject to the 
approval of the Association for a period of three years. 
One-third of this number is elected each year. Each 
State Committee is composed of a member of the faculty 
of the state university, and the director of secondary 
education in the office of the state department of educa- 
tion. For states having fewer than 300 member second- 
ary schools, the committee also includes three admini- 
strative heads of member schools. For states having 
over 300 members, five administrative heads from each 
state complete the committee. 

The Commission on Secondary Schools elects an 
Administrative Committee to conduct its business be- 
tween annual meetings. Special committees are named 
by the Administrative Committee and approved by the 
Commission. The Contest Committee of the Association 
was so appointed. 

Any changes in the “Criteria, Policies, and Regula- 
tions” of the Association become operative only after 
having been approved by the Commission, and by the 
administrative heads of each member school through 
referendum by mailed ballots. 

At the annual meetings time is provided for general 
discussion groups which include the administrative heads 
of member schools. Frequently, significant changes find 
their origin in such-discussion groups. The Contest 
Committee had its origin in such a discussion group. 
For several years administrators brought problems with 
Tespect to contests to the annual meetings. For several 
years these problems were rather intelligently discussed. 
Many schools, it seems, were being burdened with re- 
quests for use of pupils in many types of contests. 


ik North Central Association of Colleges and 
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Music and the North Central Association 
Contest Committee 


LOWELL B. 





Since most states have organized state bodies for 
control of interscholastic athletics, and since the Na- 
tional Federation of State High School Athletic Asso- 
ciations has been effectively operating, interscholastic 
athletics were not so frequently discussed. The difficulty 
seemed to be with requests for essay, and other literary 
contests. 

The National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals appointed a Contest Sanctioning Committee. This 
Committee receives applications from organizations 
which propose national or regional contests which are 





LOWELL B. FISHER, of the University of Illinois, 
is chairman of the Contest Committee of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
When Mr. Fisher read, before its publication, the edi- 
torial “The Time to Call a Halt is Now,”* he said, 
“I certainly see the point of view, and feel that the 
editorial should be printed just as it is... . It is a sin- 
cere expression, and it should help get people in the 
home-town schools to do some thinking, talking, and 
evaluating. That is what we all realize there should 
be more of in relation to the problems of our schools, 
and what we, who have posts of responsibility in the 
NCA, covet and need... . But perhaps it wane con- 
tribute to the constructive thinking and talking if the 
position and function of the NCA were clarified in the 
minds of those not well acquainted with our organi- 
zation. ee 

There were subsequent conferences, exchanges of 
correspondence, and, I am frank to say, considerable 
clarification of facts on both sides in the mutual under- 
standing of representatives of the two organizations 
regarding the position and functions of both NCA and 
MENC. But enough is told here to explain how it has 
come about that Mr. Fisher gives us this four-square 
discussion, while we of MENC are asked to s supply 
statements for publication in the “NCA Quarterly”, 
well as to cooperate in the way mentioned by Mr. 
Fisher in his article. 

There is herein no attempt to lessen the importance 
of the question as to whether or not there shall be 
music contests. It is possible that that issue may 
become even more significant, but for the moment 
it is incidental to the fundamental issue mentioned 
by Mr. Fisher, which has to do with the status of 
music in the education program. 

We are sure every music educator will want to give 
thoughtful reading to Mr. Fisher’s article, which he 
was good enough to supply in response to our request. 


Marguerite V. Hood 


*The Time to Call a Halt is Now,’’ September-October 1950 Mu- 

sic Epucators JOURNAL. The editorial was written by Paul Van 

graven as a special assignment from the MENC Executive Com- 
mittee and the Editorial Board. 
























































usually literary or forensic. The approved list is sent 
to all secondary school administrators, and all state ac- 
tivities associations. Many state associations adopt this 
annual list of approved contests and proceed to enforce 
such. The North Central Association adopts this list as 
the official list of approved national contests. This, then, 
means that close to 3,000 member secondary schools in 
the nineteen states of the Association use this list of ap- 
proved [interstate] contests as recommended by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals. 

Each state has a state organization which controls 
high school interscholastic athletic contests. Forty-six 
of these state groups are affiliated with the National 
Federation of High School Athletic Associations. Most 
states have activities associations of various kinds which 
control and regulate contests in music and speech. So, 
it would seem that fairly effective structures have been 
set up for the sanctioning and control of practically all 
contests. Most controls are managed by the local states 
with perhaps national affiliation and leadership. 

The North Central Association, therefore, does not 
intend to enter into the sanctioning phase of contests. 
The Association indirectly controls such activities im 
each of the nineteen states by means of Criterion 4 F: 

“Administration of the Activity Program.” A sec- 
ondary school should not participate in any district, 
state, interstate, or regional athletic, music, commercial, 
speech, or other contest, tournament, congress, or as- 
semblage involving the participation of more than two 
schools, except those approved by the State Committee, 
or by that organization recognized by the State Com- 
mittee as constituting the highest authority for the 
regulation and control of such activities. It should be 
the responsibility of the State Committee to furnish 
member schools with a list of approved contests, tourna- 
ments, congresses, and assemblages. The State Com- 
mittee should give prompt action on requests for ap- 
proval of activities.” 

+ 

In many states, as in Illinois, the State Committee of 
the North Central Association has a working agreement 
with state groups organized to regulate and manage 
so-called extra-curricular activities. In such cases, the 
state activities association enforces Criterion 4 F for 
the North Central Association in accordance with the 
rules of the particular state. This appears to be a most 
satisfactory arrangement. It tends to place the control 
in each of the individual states. Even in those states, 
however, where the North Central Association State 
Committee sanctions contests, the control still remains 
with the local state. 

The trend in the operation of the North Central 
Association has been toward decentralization—increas- 
ingly more control by individual state committees. This 
is good, and should be continued. But as the Music 
Educators National Conference is, in a way, the parent 
organization of the state music groups, so the North 
Central Association is to the various state committees. 
The Music Educators National Conference acts mainly 
as a coordinating organization—a leadership body. The 
North Central Association also attempts to do this. 

Frequently special committees are appointed by the 
North Central Association to study problems arising 
in the various states. These committees ordinarily in- 
vestigate and make recommendations. The various 
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states then can use the reports as they see fit, and such 




























parts of the reports as seem to be adaptable to certain ps 
states. The report of the Contest Committee was in- os 
tended to serve this purpose. Nowhere in the report on 
is it recommended that the North Central Association [4/4 
take constitutional steps to eliminate contests in music, , 
art, and speech. There was no intention on the part - | 
of the Contest Committee that any such action should 
be considered by the Association. From the standpoint J inj 
of commonly accepted theories of motivation, it was J ,. . 
recommended that such contests be eliminated, It was ese 
not intended, however, that states or individual member J tom 
schools should summarily eliminate the contest elements J gir, 
from music. 24 

It was intended that: here 

(1) The report might serve to focus attention upon § OPP 
programs of music as they now exist. It was intended J ™US 
that lay organizations, school officials, and music edu- § ‘UD 
cators devote even more attention to the needs in the the 
curricula of an expanded music program, since music, but j 
unfortunately, has been neglected in far too many sec- Be 
ondary schools. In appraising music programs, it was J conte 
hoped that attention would be given to making more § 8t@m™ 
effective the opportunities for the beginning of a rather | ily t 
high degree of specialization for the talented, and that J &ror 
appropriate phases of music be made an integral part § Prog? 
of the general education program so all pupils will have | de 
an opportunity to learn to enjoy different kinds of music, for tl 
either actively or passively. (4) 

(2) The discussion which the report might elicit | Nortt 
would serve in a very realistic way to encourage the § to po 
belief that participation in and the enjoyment of good § prove 
music is significant in the development of boys and girls, J in bot 
Music should be considered a “respectable” offering in As 
the curriculum, rather than a “frill”. Educa 

(3) The contest element in music would come to be They 
regarded by more educators and lay people in its proper | 
perspective. In far too many schools, according to a . 





survey which the Contest Committee conducted, the 
emphasis seems to be upon the preparation for and the 
winning of contests in music. It seems to be indicated 
that this is due, at least in part, first, to a conditioning 
of lay people with a strong tendency to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the music program almost solely upon 
the number of contests won. Because of this, many 
administrators and music educators are continuously 
under community pressure to produce “winners” rather 
than a well-rounded program for musical groups. 
Second, there seems to be a belief held by some school 
officials and music educators that the contest element in 
music provides the most effective motivation of interest 
in music with respect to both persons in the communities 
and pupils in the schools. Third, some overly ambitious 
music educators (and these constitute a minority of 
music leaders) tend to use successes in contests of 
music groups under their direction to further their op 
portunities for advancement to more lucrative positions, 
since the winning of contests in music has in some 
cases been placed high on the list of achievement of 
success. A teacher who has produced winners hes his 
opportunities for advancement effectively enhanced. 
Fourth, a belief held by some, that since the competitive 
element is commonly regarded as basic in our democratic 
economic system, the competitive element must be em- 
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phasized in all activities of life, even in a fine art activity 
such as music. Fifth, and last, a belief on the part of 
some, that people are by nature inclined to want the 
contest element present in all, or at least most, of their 
activities. 

The contest element in music, at the most, should be 
regarded merely as one of several effective techniques in 
stimulating interest in music. The contest element has 
unfortunately tended in too many cases to be regarded 
as a goal rather than a means. It is hoped, then, that 
teachers will examine their thinking with respect to at- 
tempting to stimulate interest in a fine art such as music 
through artificial means that sometimes become goals. 

Let me hasten to add, however, that it is not intended 
here to indicate that the contest element never offers 
opportunities for effective motivation with respect to 
music. If contests can be made to contribute to a well- 
rounded adequate music program, then most certainly 
the contest elements should be used for that purpose- 
but for that purpose only. 

Because of the lack of a desirable perspective of the 
contest element with respect to music, the music pro- 
gram has been quite limited in some schools, due primar- 
ily to the reasons stated above which have created 
erroneous concepts of the place of contests in the music 
program. Appropriateness and effectiveness in terms 
of desirable objectives are two very significant criteria 
for the evaluation of any activity. 


(4) The report might serve as a means for the 
North Central Association and music educators’ groups 
to pool their resources and their efforts toward the im- 
provement and expansion of music in public education 
in both elementary and secondary schools. 

As an example, the objectives set forth by the Music 
Educators National Conference are notably exemplary. 
They are worthy—they are far-reaching. Research, 
time, cooperation, organization—all have gone into the 
preparation of the outstanding materials provided by 
this organization. Music educators, themselves, have 





not only laid the foundation, but have developed the 
blue prints for the edifice. But, alas, in too many cases 
the blue prints rest in peace in the bottom drawer of 
the educator’s desk. 

It is at this point that the North Central Association 
might assist in stimulating educators to put into practice 
some of the excellent suggestions made by music edu- 
cators themselves. 

The officers of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference have been asked to prepare proposed ‘recom- 
mendations for music in elementary and secondary 
schools, These proposals can then be used in formulat- 
ing the report of the Contest Committee of the North 
Central Association which will be presented at the 
annual meeting of the Association in March. 

The Administrative Committee of the North Central 
Association at a recent meeting approved and gave en- 
couragement to this kind of working relationship with 
recognized organizations representing both music and 
speech. 


= 


The results thus have been most gratifying and 
stimulating. The response of most music educators has 
been in the nature of constructive help. Many admin- 
istrators and boards of education are now giving more 
attention to the adequacy of the music program. Some 
few lay groups are making surveys of the-music pro- 
grams and facilities in their communities. 

The Music Educators National Conference and the 
various state affiliates, as well as other state music or- 
ganizations, have been exceptionally cooperative and 
constructively helpful. Now that it is becoming more 
commonly known that the North Central Association 
desires to improve the programs of music rather than to 
destroy or delete certain phases, the enthusiasm for fur- 
ther growth has been remarkable. 

It is hoped now that channels have been opened, and 
understanding effected, so that the Contest Committee 
can be of real servicé to music during the coming year. 


Fd 


CIATED MALE CHORU SES 


asso 


OF AMERICA. 


. a 
a - 


THE ASSOCIATED MALE CHORUSES OF AMERICA will hold a conclave in conjunction with the biennial convention of the MENC Eastern 


ion at Atlantic City, N. J., April 27-May 1. 


A festival concert by the massed Choruses will be one of the program features of the convention. 


picture was made at the Westchester (N..Y.) County Center on the occasion of a similar concert by the Atlantic Conference of the organization. 


lmuary, Nineteen Fifty-one 
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Music, Vital Capacity, and 
Post-Respirator Patients 


CHARLOTTE L. BRIM 


A PARAPLEGIC herself, Miss Brim knows where- 
of she speaks. Trained and experienced as a public 
school music teacher, her career was apparently ended 
in 1946 when injuries in an automobile accident left 
her crippled. A series of operations, performed to 
enable her to walk, proved unsuccessful. Her con- 
dition appeared hopeless. And it probably would 
have been had Miss Brim not been blessed by great 
determination plus skilled treatment by a physio- 
therapist at the James Whitcomb Riley Hospital in 
Indianapolis, Indiana, who, interested in her case, 
introduced her to braces, Canadian canes, and a wheel 
chair. (She has graduated from that means of trans- 
portation, now using a specially fitted car like those 
operated by paraplegic veterans.) And she is em- 
ployed by the Indianapolis Schools with assignments 
at the Riley and Rotary Hospitals where she works 
with children whose age range is from kindergarten 
through senior high school. Miss Brim, herself, re- 
quests that we add a statement about her mother’s 
courageous attitude, “which has been the source of 
such great help and inspiration to me.” 


physical fitness—even of life itself—ali living 
things are dependent upon the proper function- 
ing of the respiratory system. Vital capacity can be 
defined as “the number of cubic inches of air a person 
can forcibly expire after deepest inspiration possible.”* 

The muscles which are involved in breathing are those 
of the rib cage, the diaphragm, the stabilizing abdominal 
muscles, supplemented by additional muscles of the 
larynx, pharynx, and face. Respiration is concerned 
with two processes—that of the mechanical exchange of 
air and the chemical exchange of gases. When the 
nerves which control the functioning of the rib cage 
and/or the diaphragm are sufficiently involved in a patient 
with poliomyelitis, it may be necessary to place the patient 
in the respirator (sometimes referred to as the iron lung) 
in order to make the mechanical exchange possible for 
him. 

William E. Ross, associate professor of voice at 
Indiana University, says that “singing, because of its 
sustained nature, demands-a much greater inhalation 
of breath than is necessary to maintain life or for speak- 
ing.” It was felt that a special music class could do 
this very necessary thing for children with low vital 
capacity; so during the past year (1949-1950) a new 
idea was introduced into the hospital school program in 
coordination with the physical and occupational therapy 
programs to assist in the restoration of a vital muscular 
function—that of breathing. For lack of a better title, 
this new activity was labeled “Vital Capacity Class.” 

It was made up entirely of the post-respirator patients 
in Rotary Home, which is the convalescent unit of the 
James Whitcomb Riley Hospital for Children at the 


‘Kimber, Gray, Seay Textbook of Anatomy and ne: p. 473. 
Macmillan Co., New k, 11th edition 1893 (reprinted 1944 


S INCE VITAL CAPACITY is an essential criterion of 
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Indiana University Medical Center in Indianapolis. The 
class met for thirty minutes five days a week, and was 
composed of all the post-respirator poliomyelitis pa- 
tients of kindergarten and school age, and two adults 
who asked to join the group. During the ten months of 
school there were forty-four different patients in the 
class, and the enrollment varied from seventeen to 
twenty-nine at one time. Several of the original number 
remained for the entire school year. Two months after 
the close of school four of the group are still patients in 
the hospital, and have attended the summer session of 
music classes which met three times a week for seven 
weeks. Two of the forty-four are since deceased. 
At approximately monthly intervals the individual 
vital capacity measurements, taken with a spirometer, 
were recorded by the physical therapist on each patient’s 
chart. The capacity of the lungs is influenced by the 
individual’s age, size, and state of physical condition, 
but the expected vital capacity of a normal child of 
school age probably will be from a minimum of 1,000 
cc. to a maximum. of 2,500 cc. It was pleasing to find 
a noticeable—and sometimes unusual—increase in the 
readings from time to time. For example, one of the 
girls with a low capacity of 650 cc. increased to 700 cc. 
and then to 900 cc. over a period of three readings. A 
high school boy, older and*much larger than the girl, 
showed a reading of 1,750 cc. and then 2,100 cc. 


In addition to the many rounds, descants, community, 
and patriotic songs, chosen according to the accepted 
musical standards, a large number of other songs were 
taught, having been carefully selected with significant 
objectives to fit the specific needs of this special group. 
Following is a list of some of the requisites for the 
choice of material and several of the songs selected for 
each : 


1. Rhythmical interest: 
Chiapanecas (clapping). 
The Jolly Coppersmith (whistling chorus). 
2. Sustained tones and phrases: 
Trampin’. Home on the Range. 
Jacob’s Ladder. 
3. Semi-popular -favorites : 
The Bells of St. Mary’s. I’m Always Chasing Rainbows. 
Trees. The Big Brown Bear. 
4. Unusual and interesting word repetition nonsense songs 
and tongue twisters) : 
Hiawatha’s Mittens. Chumbara. Stodola Pumpa. 
Billy Button Bought a Buttered Biscuit. 
Clever and tuneful folk tunes: 
I Love Little Willie. 
Down in the Valley. 
6. More serious songs: 
Day is Dying in the West. 
The Prayer Perfect. 


uw 


Go Tell Aunt Rhodey. 


Were You There? 
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[t was necessary to neglect the development of some 
of the music skills taught in public school classes, but 
the daily experiences of this class seemed to be of 
greater importance to the children functionally and ed- 
ucationally. And best of all, they loved it! The children 
seemed to look forward to the “vital ‘pacity” class as a 
little five-year-old called it, and their singing was a 
thrilling thing to see and hear. 

The rapidity and ease with which the children learned 
a large number of songs (over 125) was amazing. At 
the same time, other values than the finished perform- 
ance were stressed constantly. In many instances the 
child’s weakened physical condition produced a sing- 
ing voice which was scarcely audible, but with continued 
effort this was greatly improved, even to the extent of 
the child being able to sing a solo acceptably well for 
the class. The children felt that this was a real accom- 
plishment and were eager to sing alone. 

Since most of the children were brought to the class- 
room in beds, they were arranged in a large semicircle 
around the piano and all the songs were taught by rote. 
Had books been used, many could not have held them 
because of arm involvements. 

This program is necessarily correlated with other 
treatment measures, the aims and purposes being as 
follows : 

1. Physical aims—functional approach. 

a. Increased breath control: (1) humming, whistling, 
etc.; (2) prolonged tones, words, phrases. 

b. Proper use of the speaking and singing voice: (1) 

diction; (2) phrase awareness. 





Photograph courtesy of Physical Therapy Department, James Whitcomb Riley Hospital, Indianapolis, Ind. 


c. Rhythmic responses (if able to use hands): (1) use 
of tonettes, flutophones; (2) clapping rhythms; (3) 
rhythm band. 
2. Educational aims—educational approach. 
a. To make singing a useful and fascinating experience. 
b. To provide an interesting and varied repertoire. 
3. Appreciative aims—psychological approach. 
An enriched program that will be of inestimable value in 
strengthening the desired basic aspects of everyday living. 


At the close of the year each member of the class 
was asked to give at least one reason why he enjoyed the 
class. A number of their responses are listed : 


It helps us to breathe better. 

I like the songs we sing. 

We learn to say our words correctly (pronunciation and 
enunciation). 

It is something different to do. 

It is a good chance to see others in the group. 

Our concentration and attention is improved. 

We learn to sing better and to sing all kinds of songs. 

It is a nice way to spend the time. 


SNOW WN 


The primary aim of this new venture in post-polio 
rehabilitation through music has been to stimulate and 
motivate, by group and individual participation, the de- 
sire for better functional achievements./ It should be 
noted that this was not a carefully controlled experiment ; 
yet, it is felt that a thoroughly satisfying and enjoyable 
experience has also had a significant therapeutic result. 
If while improving the physical well-being a real love 
for music and a special joy in singing can be created, life 
becomes a little richer and more enjoyable for children, 
even when their days must be spent in a hospital as 
post-respirator patients. 








(Miss Brim is at the piano). 

















JACOB A. 


Tt ouR Miller School several years ago, I heard a 
first-grade class sing with great gusto: 


There was a little mouse lived under the hill, Hm, hm, 
He was rough and tough like Buffalo Bill, Hm, hm. 


One day he ’cided to take a ride, hm, hm, 
With two six-shooters by his side, hm, hm. 


Then Mickey rode till he came to a house, hm, hm 
And in this house was Minnie Mouse, hm, hm..... 


The children were having a wonderful time through 
the song’s dozen and more stanzas, and I had the thrill 
of hearing for the first time a new, American version 
of the four-hundred-year-old classic of childhood 
whimsy, “The Froggie Would A-Wooing Go.” 

How did the class learn it? Gladys Seiler, the teacher, 
introduced one of the first graders, “This is Grantison 
Farrish who taught us the song—we’ve had a lot of fun 
learning it.” Where had Grantison learned it? “I 
learned it from the older boys and girls around our 
house,” he said. 

I was soon to discover that large numbers of Pitts- 
burgh Negro children knew this new version. It was 
probably Negro folk who replaced the traditional Froggie 
with a mouse to woo Miss Mouse. It was probably 
they who borrowed the character of their new hero from 
Western thrillers, the names for the hero and heroine 
from Walt Disney, the further ideas throughout the 
song from the great American games of baseball and 
politics, all with the result of giving the ancient song a 
new, American look. 

Here, indeed, is the typical song-making process of 
the folk—by parody—by adapting and remaking of the 
old for new circumstances. It is a typical instance of 
how culture grows by inching along. The song is very 
likely a Pittsburgh version. It has now been sung by 
children in all our schools. 

When Giles Walker, a fifth-grader at our Cowlev 
School taught his schoolmates to sing a song which 
began: 

Ef I had a ribbon bow to bind my hair, 

Ef I had a fancy sash my own true love would think 

me fair.... 

They were learning a haunting “lonesome” song which 
he had learned from his grandmother who used to live 
near Frankfort, Kentucky, which town is mentioned 
in the song. Their music-teacher Alberta Bessor wrote 
it down, and now it has been sung in all our schools. 

Children in Beechwood School, with Geraldine Ruch 
as music teacher, drew on our folk tradition to make a 
song that begins: 

The best old town in the U.S.A., 

That’s our Pittsburgh! 


We've mighty mills and a lot of hills, 
That’s our Pittsburgh! 

Editor's Note: This article under the title ‘‘American Folk Songs and the 
Musical Education of our Children’’ was prepared for the special music issue 
(February 1951) of The Elementary School (resenet, official magazine of the 
NEA Department of Elementary School Principals, and is given concurrent 
in the Music Epucators Journat by special amengenen, Mr. 

vanson is special supervisor of vocal music in the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
public schools. This article affords a welcome addition # the material con- 
tributed to the MENC project, ‘‘American Songs for American Children’’ in- 
itiated in 1942. Mr. Evanson was a participant in this project as vice- 
chairman of the National Committee on Folk Music of U. S. 
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American Folk Songs 
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This has been sung in all our schools, as has also a 
prayer song about the Allegheny River, which until 
the recently installed flood controls would often rise to 
flood Daniel Webster School, whose children under 
Margaret Bailey made this song. In making it they 
drew heavily on a traditional Negro church melodism 
familiar to many of the children. It begins: 


The river goes up, the river does down, 
Please Lord, make that river stay down. 


Happily for us Pittsburghers, Woody Guthrie, the 
“Okie” ballad maker, paused in Pittsburgh the summer 
of 1941. Impressed by the awesome sight of Pittsburgh’s 
steel-making power at full blast for war, he made a song 
in folk vein. It has been sung in all our schools in a 
version adapted by Falk School children (Pittsburgh 
University) under the musical guidance of Miriam Kir- 
kell Davidson : 

Pittsburgh is a river town, Pittsburgh! 
Pittsburgh is a hilly town, Pittsburgh! 
Pittsburgh is a smoky old town, 


Solid steel from McKeesport down, 
Pittsburgh is a great old town, Pittsburgh! 


+ 


The schools of Pittsburgh seek to make as much use 
as possible of all the valuable heritages of our citizens. 
One city-wide form which this effort has taken was the 
singing by a large chorus of elementary school children 
of suitable folk songs taught to them in the original 
languages by children of the chorus, who had learned the 
songs traditionally in their homes. Heritages represented 
on this occasion were Finnish, Russian, Greek, Croatian, 
Hungarian, Hebrew, and also Negro and Anglo- 
American. 

We have gathered up hundreds of folk songs in and 
out of the schools in our great industrial town. But, 
of course, this is hardly a scratch on the surface, for 
in the living memory of Pittsburghers there are tens 
of thousands of traditional songs of all kinds in a half- 
hundred different languages. These songs include: (a) 
those the individual has made himself in a folk tradition 
reflecting recent urban-industrial life; (b) such songs 
made by others which he has learned; and (c) the older 
folk songs reflecting earlier life in this and other coun- 
tries. 

Wherever there are people, there you will find songs 
made in traditional vein. This is a well-documented 
scientific fact comparable to the well-established prin- 
ciple that people everywhere are also continuing a tradi- 
tional speech and remaking it. These things are also 
true of your own regional people. 

Traditional speech and traditional song go hand in 
hand, and are down to bedrock in a people’s culture. 
These are given top priorities by our people regardless 
of what the school does. I well remember the completely 
futile effort of my high school English teacher to make 
me, a mid-western farm boy, talk Oxford or Boston 
English! 
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For a quarter of a century speech teachers have been 
committed to the recognition of effective regional speech. 
The community is the primary textbook as assuredly in 
music as in speech, or any other phase of the school’s 
work, In short, let the school help children to partici- 
pate effectively in the thrilling life around them. That 
is a sufficient role of the school, but no school or child 
will stop there. By this process many doors to the past 
and the distant are thrown open in all directions, and 
the child will eagerly go through them. The “classic” 
past then becomes meaningful and also thrilling—in 
music as in all fields. 


+ 


What is a folk song, anyway? About the only defini- 
tion that sticks with unarbitrary folklorists is that it is a 
song which is ¢raditional—that is, it has been handed 
down orally, thus living more or less independently of 
any printed form that may be and often is extant. Great 
numbers of classic ballads circulated from a beginning 
in broadside forms. The important point is that in the 
main, they circulated orally. 

Why is such independence of the printed page so 
important? There are several reasons: 

(a) All learning is ultimately based on direct experience 


with persons or things, and, indeed, only such experience 
can make the printed symbol meaningful. 


(b) Traditional songs, being in memory, are efficiently 
handy; and humans, including children, operate very properly 
on the universal principle of least exertion. 


(c) Traditional songs represent, by and large, spontane- 
ous choices and therefore indicate deep-seated desires and 
needs of a people, which schools can ignore only with dis- 
astrous consequences, 


(d) Traditional songs are free to change, and inevitably 
do change with the life of a people, whereas, continual 
reference to a printed source “petrifies” it—though this has 
its important values, to be sure. 


Why is freedom of the songs to change so important? 
Changing life demands new songs as statements of the 
new vision of a people without which it will perish. 
We cannot make something out of nothing. We make it 
out of past experience—we remake the old. We cannot 
live in the past, but neither can we live without the 
past. “Petrified” music becomes increasingly obsolete 
and meaningless to all people, except those relatively 
few who wish and are able to master the historical and 
cultural “apparatus” necessary for the knowledge of it. 

Well, isn’t “jive” music oral music? Is that horrible 
stuff folk music too? It is! In fact, it is considered 
very important by those who are careful students of 
our culture. Incidentally, operas and symphonies are 
considered pretty awful by a lot of people, too. 

Well, how about our popular music in general—how 
are folk songs different from it? Actually the two over- 
lap in many ways. However, taken as a whole, what 
we call our popular music is an identifiably different 
strain in our culture from the folk music. Taken as a 
whole, popular music is more complicated and sophisti- 
cated in both musical and verbal concepts. 

But isn’t this a lot of fuss over little ditties? Well, 
one might answer, why all the fuss over little children? 
Why not concentrate only on adults, or only on “big 
shot” adults? Actually, most of the life of a people is a 
simple life—simple enough for children to participate 
in. We are all folk. Furthermore, the great composer 
or any other great man does not just suddenly appear as 
if by magic, any more than a great river suddenly ap- 
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pears. Great men and great rivers are confluences of 
the myraids of cultural and aqueous wellsprings. There 
could have been no Shakespeare, or Beethoven or Roy 
Harris or William Faulkner or Abraham Lincoln with- 
out the simple folk culture on which they fed or feed. 


= 


And what have folk songs to do with music education ? 
By way of summary, like our American language they 
are first things musically, for they constitute the basic 
forms of our musical mother tongue. Like the flowers 
and grass and trees they have come up from the soil 
of our experience as a people. In their totality they 
express an immense range of our experience as a free- 
dom-loving, humor-loving, equalitarian, democratic, 
urban-industrial people, committed to the Four Free- 
doms. They are the bedrock of our musical culture— 
the deepest lying strata. They are the beginning, the 
foundation, of musical culture for our people, making 
all other musical learning easy, and opening the doors 
to the learning and making of our own more advanced 
music, and to the learning of the music of past and 
distant peoples. They are the simplest and easiest music 
there is for our children to learn. Our kids adore them 
—they take to them like ducks to water. And so do 
their dads and moms! 

What folk songs shall we choose for our school? 
Well, the ones you and your children make in traditional 
vein for your needs, are the most important. After 
that come the ones your community and region have 
made that are relevant to your needs. It may take a 
little searching but they are there. Then come the folk 
songs of other regions that you and your children al- 
ready have learned, and have decided to teach each other 
because of their relevance. Then come the songs from 
other regions that are in the memory of people in the 
community and region. Such songs are there by the 
hundreds. They are like wild fruit to be searched for 
because so much more rewarding than the dried up, 
shriveled stuff you can impart on the printed page. If 
possible, get the singers to come to your school to sing 
their songs and to teach them. Lastly, come the songs 
that you buy in print. Their value will be in direct 
proportion to the vigor with which you pursue your own 
local, living folk songs. 

What folk song books shall we buy? Ruth Crawford 
Seeger’s American Folk Songs For Children (Double- 
day) is a wonderful book of songs for the littlest chil- 
dren, with accompaniments in genuinely germaine man- 
ner. For a general book there is none better than Folk 
Songs: USA by Lomax and Lomax (Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce). Again its accompaniments are germaine ‘and 
it has an admirable bibliography. Frank Luther’s, 
Americans and Their Songs (Harper) is a very useful 
general book, as is Downes and Siegmeister’s Treasury 
of American Folksongs (Howell, Soskin). An ad- 
mirable, low-priced general book is the Bantam Book 
Company’s A Treasury of Folksongs edited by Sylvia 
and John Kolb. There are literally hundreds of regional 
books and books dealing with special kinds of folk songs: 
sailor, cowboy, lumberjack, Negro, mountain, play- 
party, nursery, railroad, labor, etc., etc., for which see 
the above mentioned bibliography. 


“And that was the end of one, two and three, 
The old woman, her man, and the little pigee.” 
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Will Television Be 


Available for Education? 


RICHARD C. BERG 


THIS is a question of vital concern to all edu- 
cators—and, in certain aspects, especially so to 
music teachers. The answer can be yes_or no, 
judging by the results of the hearing on edu- 
cational television conducted in December, 1950, 
by the Federal Communications Commission. 
The facts and implications in this report should 
have the attention of every Journal reader. 
Mr. Berg, director of music in the Springfield, 
Massachusetts, Public Schools, is national chair- 
man of the MENC committee on Television, 
a division of the Music Education Advancement 
Program project committee organization on 
Audio-Visual Aids in Music Education. 


Prime Minister Attlee had flown across the Atlantic 

to confer with President Truman on the critical 
Korean situation, and Washington was filled to over- 
flowing with military and civilian personnel. Against this 
international background, witnesses representing seven 
major educational organizations* were testifying before 
the Federal Communications Commission at a hearing of 
national significance. Television, witnesses asserted, 
should serve the social, cultural, and educational needs 
of the public as well as functioning in its present capacity 
as an entertainment medium. They proposed, therefore, 
that certain television frequencies be set aside for the 
specific purpose of educational broadcasting. 

Witness after witness, including college presidents, 
superintendents, and United States senators, gave evi- 
dence, by personal observation and documentation, that 
television offers tremendous potentialities for democratic 
education. There was total unanimity of plan and purpose 
even though witnesses spoke in behalf of widely diversi- 
fied groups. Public school systems, colleges and univer- 
sities, labor organizations, farmers’ unions, the United 
States Office of Education, and the Department of Agri- 
culture joined forces with other groups determined to 
protect the future of television from domination by ex- 
ploitative interests. All proposals made it clear that the 
objectives of commercial and non-commercial television 
are not compatible; that to give educational institutions 
ample opportunity fo enter the television field, channels 
must be held open for a sufficient length of time to raise 
funds and complete details of organization. 

In asking that reservations be made for educational 
stations, rather than placing education on a competitive 
first-come-first-served basis with private enterprise, wit- 
nesses carefully and thoroughly explained their positions. 


[) Prime's 7 was the anniversary of Pearl Harbor Day. 





*Joint Committee on Educational Television: American Council on 


Education, Association for Education by Radio, Association of Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities, National Association of Education Broadcasters, 
National Association of State Universities, National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, and National Education Association. 
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It was pointed out to the commissioners that schools, 
working through the democratic process, must first con- 
vince parents, boards of education, and the general public 
of the value of television before money can be raised to 
finance the construction and operation of stations. Tele- 
vision is at present an exceedingly expensive operation. 
To date only one educational institution, Iowa State 
University, has succeeded in placing its own television 
station on the air. In from five to ten years, provided 
that the FCC is willing to hold channel assignments open 
that long, declarations indicate that many additional non- 
commercial stations will be serving the educational needs 
of the country. In twenty-five years, or perhaps even 
less, if television is not permitted to go the way of A-M 
broadcasting, witnesses envisioned nation-wide educa- 
tional telecasting. 


+ 


Our problems, in facing the future, are many when we 
contemplate the full utilization of television in the class- 
room. Getting approval from the FCC is one step, 
financing and building is another, and finally, we must 
develop methods and techniques adaptable to the new 
medium. But if our task seems large, consider the prob- 
lems of the FCC. Difficulties encountered in allocating 
A-M and F-M frequencies were minute compared to the 
responsibilty for determining an equitable assignment of 
television channels. For technical reasons, the limitation 
on stations per community is much greater in television 
than in radio. In New York and Los Angeles all seven 
channel allocations have already been made to com- 
mercial stations (there are twelve channel selections on 
a television set, but five are unusable because of adjacent 
channel interference). This means that adjustments will 
be necessary if educational stations are allowed to enter 
the television field in those two areas. In other sections 
of the United States channels have not yet become fully 
occupied, and it is for this reason that educators are 
urging set-asides while frequencies are still available. 

The 9,000,000 or so television sets now in use are ad- 
justed for reception of telecasts in the VHF (very-high 
frequency) channels. It is in this portion of the spectrum 
that educators are requesting a set-aside of one channel 
in each metropolitan area and each major educational 
center. With an eye to future developments in UHF 
(ultra-high frequency) broadcasting, an additional request 
has been made that approximately 20% of the UHF 
television channels be allocated to educational stations. 

On January 15, 1951, the FCC reconvened to hear 
testimony from engineers and technicians regarding the 
various possibilities of channel allocations in both the 
VHF and UHF ranges. Until all testimony in these vital 
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maiters has been heard and deliberated upon, the fate of 
educational television will not be known. After participat- 
ing in the hearings and listening to two days of testimony, 
I feel certain that the Commission will treat the earnest 
requests of the Joint Committee on Educational Televi- 
sion with due respect and consideration. 


We are most fortunate in having an ardent supporter 
right in the ranks of the Commission. Miss Frieda B. 
Hennock has done more than any other person to bring 
the potentialities of educational television to public atten- 
tion. If Commissioner Hennock has such abiding faith 
and enthusiasm, the next move is up to us. Let us first 
demonstrate that public support can be aroused sufficiently 
to finance the construction and maintenance of our educa- 
tional television stations, and then let us go on to utilize 
television for more effective teaching. 


Testimony for MENC at the FCC Hearing 


As national chairman of the MENC Television Com- 
mittee, I submitted the following testimony, along with 
pictures and several exhibits, during the FCC hearings 
on educational television : 


In proposing that television frequencies be allocated to educa- 
tional broadcasting, music educators are not without plan or 
experience for full and significant utilization of the medium. Ex- 
periments by music teachers have already convincingly proven that 
television can become a vital force in expanding and equalizing 
educational opportunities. 


Channels must be opened and kept clear for operation of school- 
owned broadcasting stations, however, if complete development 
is to materialize. Just as strongly as experiments have demon- 
strated instructional potentialities, have they also indicated limi- 
tations which dependence on commercial facilities imposes. Even 
the most public-service-minded broadcasters cannot serve the 
needs of education adequately; present commercial emphasis in 
television is simply not compatible with our aims and objectives. 
Inflexibility of schedules, cancellations, and lack of rehearsal time 
are but three of the factors which prevent consistent results. Edu- 
cational programs are always subject to cancellation in favor of 
sponsored programs. Time is becoming more difficult to secure, 
and will eventually be closed to educators in many cities. This 
prediction has been made by the broadcasters themselves. 

To make it clear that convictions stated in this testimony are 
based upon certain facts, rather than speculation, I wish to cite 
a specific example in which television has served an educational 
need. The experiment to be described, along with evidence which 
other investigators in the field of music education have accumu- 
lated, gives insight into the musical opportunities awaiting school 
children once educational telecasting becomes a nation-wide reality. 


I. THE EXPERIMENT 


Over 2000 third- and fourth-grade pupils in the Baltimore Pub- 
lic Schools were recently taught to play melody instruments simul- 
taneously through a series of televised lessons. Instruction was 
relayed from a commercial broadcasting studio to television sets 
placed in classrooms in forty schools. Classroom teachers, without 
previous instrumental experience, learned along with their stu- 
dents and gained sufficient information from the telecasts to con- 
tinue the program independently at the conclusion of the series. 


———_——__> 


Over 2,000 third- and fourth-grade pupils in the Bal- 
timore Public Schools were recently taught to play 
melody instruments simultaneously through a series 
of five 15-minute televised lessons. The instruction 
was relayed from a commercial broadcasting studio to 
television sets placed in classrooms in forty schools. 
Classroom teachers without previous instrumental ex- 
perience learned along with their pupils and gained suf- 
ficient information from the telecasts to continue the 
program independently at the conclusion of the series. 
The teacher in the picture is Richard C. Berg, who 
was supervisor of instrumental music in Baltimore 
schools before going to his present post in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


II. RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT 


Participating teachers and observing principals have submitted 
voluntary appraisals of the project. All reports attested to the 
success of television as an instructional aid, and requested that 
further music lessons be televised. 

One principal made the following comments : 

_ “The experimental use of television in the teaching of melody 
instruments resulted in interesting activities in School No. 225. 
The instruction had for our group a double value since the teach- 
ers who were unfamiliar with the use of song flutes learned with 
the children. Both pupils and teachers profited by the opportunity 
which television afforded. The following values were evident in 
the carrying out of the program: 

(1) A new type of musical activity was introduced into the 
school. 

(2) Pupils who had not become interested in other musical 
activities were interested and able to participate in this type. The 
use of the television instruction seemed to develop keen interest. 
; (3) Systematic instruction was provided for teachers who were 
inexperienced. The teachers were able to carry on the program 
without additional instruction. 

(4) There was a keen interest on the part of the parents in 
this activity. The parent education class which meets weekly in 
the school attended one of the instructional periods. This activity 
provided a fine opportunity for informing parents concerning the 
new trends in music and other subjects in our school today. 

“The pupils and teachers of School No. 225 appreciate the op- 
portunity of participating in this experiment, and feel that it has 
been very worth-while.” 


+ 


Since space does not permit the quotation of other complete 
reports, excerpts from several further illustrate the teachers’ 
reactions : 

“The . . . lessons were a new and exciting experience for the 
third-grade children. For a majority of the pupils there has been 
a true satisfaction in learning to play songs on the tonette in a 
short length of time and a keen interest in continuing and broad- 
ening this music experience. 

“At School No. 76 we feel that teaching by television is very 
successful.” 

“Television lessons seem to be a fine way of sharing an ‘expert’ 
with a large audience.” 

“The teachers and I are delighted with the progress this group 
has made in five lessons, and we are convinced that television has 
a definite place in the field of education.” 

“We feel that the experiment of teaching instrumental music 
with television has had a marked success.” 

“T, personally, am enjoying playing the flute and watching the 
pleasure and rapid progress of members of the Flute Club.” 

“|. the use of television in teaching music has great possi- 
bilities.” ne 

“The teaching of the flute by television has been one of the 
most worth-while projects in the elementary school.” 

“Television aids in increasing absolute attention .... 

“The pupils now feel that the television lesson is actually a part 
of the school curriculum. They look forward to this lesson as 
something extra-special. During the week they practice at home 
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and come to class w ith the lesson well prepared and eager to know 
W hat lesson is ahead.” 
. lessons by television should have started before now.” 
_“This is to inform you how much we have enjoyed the tele- 
vision programs on tonette playing. I had never seen a tonette 
before Miss Rawlings asked me to take the third-grade children 
in our school for the lessons on television. I think that I have 
enjoyed it as much as they have.’ 
. it has really gotten across to the children. They are at- 
tentive and anxious to learn... 
“This program is indeed a worth-while innovation in modern 
education.” 
“The interest of my children in playing the song flute has been 
at a maximum.” 


III. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EXPERIMENT 


Such testimony from a group of teachers and principals reveals 
the forceful role which television is capable of assuming in demo- 
cratic education. Every device that can be utilized for bringing 
greater equality of opportunity to girls and boys in all types and 
sizes of schools in the country needs to be employed. Television 
can become, if given the chance, one of the important instruments 
in achieving these goals. The decision of the Commission affect- 
ing allocation of frequencies will largely determine the degree of 
success because only through school- controlled stations can the 
type of instruction just described be given on a permanent, cur- 
ricular basis. 


IV. ADDITIONAL MUSIC EDUCATION TELECASTS 


In a recent survey conducted by the television committee of the 
Music Educators National Conference it has been revealed that 
music teachers are conducting experiments, even within the limi- 
tations imposed by commercial telecasting, wherever facilities are 
available. Several successful series of lessons have been offered 
in piano instruction in New York City, Los Angeles, and Wash- 
ington, D. C. One of these series was directed to an adult 
audience, receiving enthusiastic support and requests by mail for 
additional lessons. The response points the way to limitless adult 
music education potentialities. In Philadelphia, a weekly school 
music telecast entitled “Fun with Rhythm” has received sufficient 
response from elementary school principals and teachers to be 


sustained for the past two years. In Washington, D. C., a series 
of opera appreciation lessons has been well received. In Batti- 
more, lessons in ukelele instruction and instruments of the >r- 
chestra are being presented during the current school year, as v el] 
as orchestral, band, choral, and ensemble telecasts. 


V. RESTRICTED SCOPE OF THIS TESTIMONY 


Since complete information is not available concerning nation- 
wide utilization of television in music education, the testimcay 
given in this report is necessarily limited and should, therefore, 
be considered in such light. If it were possible for others in the 
music field to be present at this time to testify on their television 
activities, a much more imposing case could be presented. My 
experience in television is chiefly on the local level, and as one 
of many in my profession | who has sought to apply the new 
medium at the “grass roots,” I appear in behalf of my colleagues, 
We are certain, from our experiences, that television will become 
a tremendous force in education and culture if schools and colleges 
are permitted to produce programs through their own outlets. 


VI. PLANS FOR INSTALLATION AND OPERATION 
OF STATIONS 


Speaking again from the “grass roots” level, I know of specific 
plans for only my own school system, the Springfield (Massachu- 
setts) Public Schools. Because of the belief in educational broad- 
casting shared by members of the administrative and supervisory 
staff, a radio-television committee has been appointed by the 
superintendent. By action of this committee, application has 
already been made for an F-M station, and it has been voted to 
take the necessary steps to make application for a television sta- 
tion. In setting up the F-M studios and facilities, requirements for 
television are being envisaged so that adaptation can be efficiently 
and economically made. 

I understand that several large cities have already filed appli- 
cation with the Commission. With the reservation of adequate 
frequencies for the specific purpose of educational telecasting, I 
am certain that channel allocations will be fully utilized by schools 
and colleges in all sections of the country. Music educators join 
with their fellow teachers in other fields to urge that the rights 
and welfare of the general public be protected in a decision which 
will affect our country’s education and culture for many genera- 
tions to come. 


School of Music in Action 


Moxe EXAMPLES of “School Music in Action” are presented in 
picture and story in this issue, These include The Music Trail, 
by Raymond Rhea of Corpus Christi, Texas (page 39), the pic- 
tures of the three Kansas City youngsters used as our cover 
illustration, supplied by Mabelle Glenn (see page 57), and the 
story of the York, Pennsylvania, Elementary Schools Song and 
Dance Festival, briefly described below and illustrated on the 
opposite page. 

In subsequent issues of the JouRNAL more such samplings will 
be printed, among them some to be selected from pictures pro- 
vided for the projected “School Music in Action” brochure. 
Readers are invited to submit pictures and other material perti- 
ment to the “School Music in Action” theme. It should be noted 
that, while emphasis is currently placed upon kindergarten and 
elementary school music activities, it is planned to cover in the 
series the complete range from early childhood to adult life. 


+ 


Pictures on the page adjoirrig illustrate episodes from the 
Song and Dance Festival recently presented by the York, Penn- 
sylvania Elementary Schools. The Festival was planned and 
supervised by Evelyn W. Becker, Director of Music Education, 
and Laura B. Ford, Supervisor of Physical Education. 

Sample narration introducing the first scene pictured (Episode 
II in the production, with Grade 3 chorus in the balcony) : 

“This Pennsylvania was my home. I fished in its fruitful 
rivers; the glow of my campfires lighted the hills. My arrows 
felled its game. This was my home. Now I, too, am a dream, 
a part of the past Pennsylvania. Just for tonight, my song again 
stirs the air, the rhythm of my dance beats on its earth.” 

Another sample (Episode IV — kindergarten scene, 
“Story Time”; narrator before closed curtain) : 

“This is Pennsylvania — Pennsylvania today — a Pennsylvania 
of bright eyed children. A very important person is a five year 
old kindergartner — he has a school planned just for him. Let’s 
see what happens in this schoolroom. Quite now, we mustn’t 
let him know-swe're pecping.” (Helps open curtain.) 


titled 
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This explains the Japanese parasols (Episode VII — Penn- 
sylvania Composers,” of whom several were reperesented in 
songs and verse speech, including Cadman, Herbert, Nevin): 

A Japanese parasol — white butterflies in far Japan — a 
sandakwood fan. John Luther Long of nearby Hanover — only 
a few miles west — put all these in a story, set to music by 
Puccini. 

The “workers” scene (Episode VI — “Songs of Work and 
Play”; Grade 4 chorus seated in the balcony) was introduced 
by the narrator in this manner : 

This is Pennsylvania — a state of workers, The railroader, 
with his red bandana and lunch pail, guiding the iron horse 
cross-country. The coal miner, pick, pick, picking far below the 
ground where it is always night. While above, fields lie green 
mn the sunlight, waiting for the farmer. 

Then for the playtime — another of the pictured scenes — the 
narrator said: 

Work without play, Oh no! That would never do. After 
work a dance; busy feet strike the floor in the gay rhythm of 
a polka. 

Characters appearing as narrators during the performance” 
included William Penn (in Quaker attire of course), an Indian, 
a Colonial Lady — and, naturally, a Dutchman, who introduced 
the song Schnitzel Bank (sung in Pennsylvania Dutch) : 

Canst du Deutsch Sprechen? What would Pennsylvania be 
without the Pennsylvania Dutch — their good food, their quaint 
customs, their thrift and industry. Here’s one of their favorité 
songs. 

There was a verse speaking choir directed by L. Jeanetté 
Krone, and special instrumental effects were supplied by Terry 
Sheldon, Jay Acworth, Dennis Myers and Madilyn Klepper} 
organ selections were supplied by Perle Hodgson, and piand 
accompaniments by Ruth Bower Draucker and Sandra Miller 

And there you have something of a word-picture to go with 
the reproduced photographs. ‘“Here’s to Pennsylvania” must 
have been a good show —— a_ demonstration of school music if 
action that pleased and gratified the fathers and mothers! 
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Is It Good For 


Music Education? 


HEN a twenty-fifth anniversary rolls around it 
W seems a good time to find out what it is all about. 

Twenty-five years ago, at the 1926 Detroit meet- 
ing of the then Music Supervisors National Conference, 
a loosely-organized Exhibitors Committee of the Con- 
ference became a well-organized Music Education Ex- 
hibitors Association, an integral department of the 
Conference itself. 

It is a coincidence that it was in Detroit also, in 
1911, that the first offering of school music publications 
and the initial showing of “talking machines” and rec- 
ords took place. From this small beginning forty years 
ago to the coming 1951 MENC Division conventions, the 
Exhibitors Association has grown to a membership of 
195 firms embracing every phase of the industry which 
the administration of music in schools today requires 
for the finest musical development of our boys and girls. 

For many years, approximately up to the end of World 
War I, educators looked upon music in the schools large- 
ly as a singing experience. The increasing reliance on 
psychological studies of children’s interests and aptitudes 
disclosed that, although vocal music was a basic ex- 
perience for all in order to provide adequate oppor- 
tunities for their powers of self-expression at their high- 
est level of attainment, some children needed experience 
in playing instruments, others in listening to music, and 
still others in creating it. 

The growth of bands and orchestras and the emphasis 
on “music appreciation” marked the decade 1920-1930. 
In the midst of these turbulent years, the Music Educa- 
tion Exhibitors Association began its major contributions 
to the educational, cultural, and financial stability of 
the Music Educators National Conference as it exists 
today. 

The vitality of the school music program is no better 
illustrated than by its continuity during the depression 
years 1930-1940. Public opinion had been crystallized 
into a strong conviction that music was an indispensable 
part of the cultural equipment of boys and girls in a 
highly mechanistic age. 

The decade 1940-1950 has been no less eventful. 
School music has stretched far beyond the confines of 
the school and has becomé a major morale builder in 
the community in time of national stress. 

Just what types of music industries are needed to 
supply the demands for today’s music program? The 
major types can be named: book, textbook, and sheet 
music publishers; manufacturers of pianos and band 
and orchestra instruments ; companies providing records, 
films, broadcasts, phonographs, radios, television sets, 
rhythm band instruments, and stands (“risers”) for in- 
strumental and choral groups ; uniform and gown manu- 


Note: This article was prepared by the Public Relations Committee of the 
Music Education Exhibitors Association: Charles E. Griffith, chairman, Ennis 
D. Davis, Nelson M. Jansky, Joseph A. Fischer, J. Tatian Roach, and Lynn 
Sams. 
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facturers; and, of course, the distributors and the in- 
dispensable local dealers. 

Firms in each segment of the industry maintain staff 
experts corresponding to the research departments main- 
tained by the leading educational institutions of the 
country. The music industry recognizes its responsibil- 
ity to education by spending liberal sums of money to 
see that its products meet and anticipate the needs of 
the schools. Indeed, the advance in the music program 
may in large part be attributed to the educational leader- 
ship which the music industry has placed at the disposal 
of educators. Moreover, many firms in the various ele- 
ments of the industry have employed, in major counsel- 
ing and executive posts, educators who have had class- 
room and teacher-training experience—men and women 
who are intimately acquainted with the classroom needs 
of the schools and colleges, and with those products 
which will be practical and which will contribute effec- 
tively to the higher levels of attainment. Under our 
American way of life, industry joins hands with educa- 
tion in a mutually understood obligation to our young 
people. The strength of democracy depends on the qual- 
ity of its citizens. 


a 


Just how does the industry make its contribution? By 
research and study, yes, and by the expenditure of vast 
sums of money for preparing, testing and improving the 
products they offer to the educators. 

Let us take a look at the record of some of the ac- 
tivities of the industry: In the publishing field, the aver- 
age citizen does not have the slightest idea of what should 
be included in educational music for schools. To him, 
a music book is just a collection of songs and one book 
of tuneful pieces is just as good as another. The whole 
concept of carefully graded materials with a skillfully 
planned educational music program entirely escapes 
him. Publishers almost exclusively have been re- 
sponsible for the concept of a series of graded music 
books which is carefully integrated into the entire school 
curriculum. Publishers have also led the way in making 
their books more acceptable to children through colorful 
illustrations, and the selection of material carefully keyed 
to the changing age level of the child. Graded series 
for instrument instruction books fall into the same cate- 
gory. Several publishers pioneered in printing full 
scores for instrumental music used in schools. 

One is quickly aware of how great has been the con- 
tribution of publishers when some of the teachers them- 
selves attempt to compile material on their own initiative. 
Every editorial office receives quantities of manuscript 
material which are entirely unsuited to a well-rounded 
and carefully thought out educational program. For 
example, many book manuscripts are received in which 
the musical compositions are original pieces all by one 
person. Apparently, in preparing this material no 
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thought was given to the fact that a child’s musical edu- 
cation should permit him to become familiar with good 
music from many sources, and should not be merely a 
matter of giving him a book of cute and attractive tunes. 

Each publisher, whether of books, textbooks, or trade 
music, and every manufacturer, should ask himself every 
time he plans to put a publication on the market, “Is it 
good for music education?” By actual example most 
companies do have this thought in mind in all their 
operations. This is one more reason why music educa- 
tion has advanced to its present status. 

In the instrumental field, careful research and fine 
craftsmanship have produced better and better products. 
The original promotional work done by the band instru- 
ment manufacturers years ago helped to establish and 
to create the present instrumental school music program. 


+ 

Vast amounts of educational materials are now avail- 
able to instrumental music teachers. When educators 
asked for music especially prepared for string, wood- 
wind, and brass ensembles to encourage the youthful 
players, the standard publishers produced the necessary 
materials as a contribution to education and without 
thought of adequate financial returns to themselves. 
Local retail music stores cooperated in locating and de- 
veloping instrument players for school band and or- 
chestra directors. 

Instrument manufacturers have developed improved 
rhythm band instruments to produce truly musical re- 
sults for and by even the little tots. 

There has been research in metals and other materials 
used in instruments to secure better tone and pitch, 
research in acoustics, in visual aids—all leading to the 
maintenance of high-quality standards. 

Uniform manufacturers have produced vestments for 
a cappella choirs and uniforms for marching bands. 
Orchestras, a cappella choirs, and bands are frequently 
looked upon by the school administration as the best 
means of convincing the general public that the pupils 
are experiencing significant opportunities in the class- 
room. 

Recording companies have produced discs, and wire 





‘charts, outlines, etc., 


and tape recorders, to augment the music apprecia- 
tion program, and have made possible classroom prepara- 
tion for the greater enjoyment of symphony orchestra 
concerts for young people. 

Manufacturers of collapsible chorus stands, or 
“risers,” have improved concert stagecraft, with the 
chorus appropriately grouped for better tonal effects. 
The conductor can be seen by every singer and the audi- 
ence shares in the pleasure of fine dramatic effects. 

Sheet music publishers have revived the great age 
of choral singing by bringing our musical arrangements 
in octavo form to provide advanced choral groups with 
a suitable repertoire. To them is also due in large part 
the publication of contemporary music by American and 
European composers. 

Even with the inadequate number of classes scheduled 
for music in teacher-training institutions, today the 
music departments have a greater advantage in that 
they can use better organized and more effective ma- 
terials. 

Every segment of the music industry has published 
manuals of instruction, teachers’ guides, pamphlets, 
to help classroom teachers and 
teachers-in-training to improve their standards and tech- 
niques. Some of these materials are available free of 
charge. The Music Education Exhibitors Association 
itself publishes a handbook ‘dealing with professional 
and business practices and relations.’ 

No brief report of progress over a quarter of a 
century can encompass all the factors which have con- 
tributed to the advancement of technical and artistic 
attainments in music. The improved results are start- 
lingly apparent. Educators and the members of the 
Exhibitors Association have an increased appreciation of 
their mutual problems. The future holds an even 
brighter promise when both recognize that the one is 
indispensable to the other. 


~ iThe MEEA “Business Handbook of Music Education,” a manual for 
the business relations of music educators, is a valuable publication 
designed to assist in matters pertaining to selecting and obtaining mate- 
rials and services of music edu¢ation as supplied by the member firms 
of the MEEA. The Handbook is being used widely in college and 
university music education classes. Copies may be obtained free of 


charge by writing to MENC headquarters at 64 East Jackson Blvd., 


Ware ul My 


Chicago 4, Illinois. 


COLLEGE BAND DIRECTORS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, December 18-19, 1950 
See item on page 2 
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Shop 
Talk 


HE Music Educators National Conference is a volun- 
tary non-profit association. The JOURNAL, its major 
activity, is also a cooperative enterprise, maintained 
by the membership of the organization and produced 
under the supervision of the Executive Committee and 


the Editorial Board. All articles published in the maga- | 


zine are contributed without compensation by members 
and friends of the MENC. The members of the Editorial 
Board (as well as the Executive Committee, which ap- 
points the Board) contribute their services gratis. Busi- 
ness management, technical editing, production and 
distribution? are taken care of by members of the head- 
quarters staff. 

The subscription price is two dollars per year to non- 
members. Each member pays at the present time one 
dollar per year? for subscription to the magazine, the 
amount being included in state and national dues by con- 
stitutional provisions. The subscription fee does not pay 
for even bare production and mailing costs on the present 
schedule. However, that is true of practically all maga- 
zines, many of which derive their principal revenues 
from the sale of advertising space.* In the case of the 
JouRNAL, with the aid of revenue from advertising space, 
there has for years been a satisfactory net income after 
all production and mailing costs are taken care of. This 
income accrues to the MENC operating fund, from which 
are financed all general expenses of the organization, 
including the maintenance and operation of the head- 
quarters office. 

The JouRNAL is regarded by specialists in the field of 
organization and journalism as a highly distinctive ex- 
ample of a successful cooperative publication enterprise, 
and is frequently used in journalism classes as an example 


t1More than 27,000 copies of the November-December Journat were 
printed. The major portion of mailing of each issue is handled by the 
printer, using wrappers and bundle labels addressed in the headquarters 
office from member and subscriber files. 

®Member's subscription fee will be advanced to $1.50 September 1, 1951, 
when the increase in dues voted at St. Louis, March, 1950 will go into effect. 
The average cost for production and mailing of a copy of the Journat last 
year was 19.6c. On this basis the member received for his one dollar sub- 
scription fee $1.18 worth of magazines, without figuring in any value for 
contents ! 

®The Journav’s cooperative operation extends in reality to the firms in the 
industry, many of which have carried advertising regularly for many years. 
Readers who have known the magazine since its founding in 1914 will 
recognize names of firms in the announcements in this issue which they 
saw in the ““Music Supervisors Journal” more than thirty years ago. These 
veteran advertisers, and many of the newer firms who have entered the field 
more recently, have shared in the support of the magazine through the good 
and bad times by maintenance of consistent schedules of advertising every 
season. Most of these same firms are also members of the Music Education 
Exhibitors Association—and known to thousands of readers through personal 
representation at MENC conventions. 
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THESE PARAGRAPHS were inspired by the 
thought that many MENC members and JOURNAL 
readers probably would be interested in the “inside” 
story of some of the facts of life about the MEJ. 
Eschewing “fancy” writing, the author, who in all 
humility bears the title of managing editor, dashed off 
the paragraphs, and mimeographed copies were sent 
to all members of the Editorial Board with the follow- 
ing legend: 
Suggestion for an institutional editorial, submit- 
ted to the Editorial Board December 5, 1950. 
Replies were promptly received from nearly all mem- 
bers and associates of the Editorial Board. The m.e., 
whose above-mentioned humility is maintained at con- 
stancy by the advantage of association with men and 
women esteemed by their colleagues as leaders of the 
music education profession—of whom the members of 
the Editorial Board are officially selected representa- 
tives—was impressed by the spontaneous responses. 
They afforded a demonstration of just what he was 
attempting to describe in connection with the demo- 
cratic aspects and professional spirit that dominate the 
nage and its editorial policy. So, to insure the 
ullest achievement of the purpose of this open talk 
about shop matters, with the consent of the Board 
members the paragraphs are printed just as first writ- 
ten, together with the editorial comments, criticisms 
and suggestions offered by the members of the Board. 
—C. V. B. 











of this type of periodical. This, of course, merely reflects 
the effectiveness of the cooperative activities and services 
of the MENC, its state units and auxiliaries. 

So much for the part of this shop talk that concerns 
production and distribution of the JouRNAL. The main 
purpose of this writing is to discuss the text content of 
the magazine, which, through participation of many 
persons, is the official mouthpiece and public forum for 
the music education profession. It is in this aspect that 
the JouRNAL has attained and holds its position as a most 
significant cooperative enterprise, since the major portion 
of the text in each issue is comprised of free-will contribu- 
tions. There is a standing invitation to members to send 
to the Editorial Board “. . . authoritative contributions 
of informative or constructive nature concerning any 
phase of music education.” 


+ 


All manuscripts submitted, whether voluntarily or by 
request, are reviewed by members of the Editorial Board, 
who take very seriously the responsibility for passing 
upon the cotributions made available by colleagues in 
music education and by contemporaries in other fields. 
Each manuscript is read by several members of the Board; 
comments are made independently so that in each in- 
stance the reviewer is uninfluenced by opinions expressed 
by other reviewers. Final decision regarding any article 
is based on a composite of the recommendations of the 
several Board members to whom the manuscript has been 
submitted. Sometimes an article is revised one or more 
times by the author as a result of suggestions drawn from 
comments made by members of the Board. Usually, how- 
ever, accepted articles are printed pretty much as sub- 
mitted, except that occasionally, with the author’s consent, 
there is some editing—especially if, in the interest of space 
economy or reading time, an article can be shortened 
without injury to its total effectiveness, 

In seeking to balance the content of the magazine the 
Board is obliged to consider every offering not only on 
the basis of individual merit, but in relation to other 
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articles recently published or awaiting publication. A 
well-conceived, well-executed article, similar in content 
nd treatment to another already accepted, might have 
to be rejected, while a contribution of less merit from 
the standpoint of good writing would have preference 
in consideration for publication because of some distinc- 
tive aspects. Such aspects might involve a different 
point of view or an original slant on a subject which de- 
serves further discussion; an interesting experience; a 
worth-while study or profitable experiment; a practical 
solution for a classroom problem. 


The fact is that the Editorial Board believes JouRNAL 
readers are interested more in what their neighbors in 
the profession think and say—in what they are doing 
and why and how—than in fancy writing. But they are 
interested in good writing, too, if the writer has something 
to say that has not been said before too many times in the 
same way. 

All this means that the techniques and requirements of 
authorship, so far as the JoURNAL is concerned, are very 
simple. A typewriter, some white paper, ability to set 
the little gadget so that the line-space lever operates on 
either a double- or triple-space basis; a fair knack for 
spelling, particularly of proper names, and reasonable 
reliability as to factual and technical material, are the 
principal requirements, in addition to having something 
to write about. It really is simple, then. Just sit down 
and write it—and mail the manuscript to 64 East Jackson 
Boulevard, or to any member of the Editorial Board, if 
that is more convenient. Be sure to type a duplicate copy 
for your own file, just in case something happens to the 
original copy. 

It is hoped that this little article will encourage you 
to try it, if you have not done so already. If you have 
submitted something that has not been put in print, try 
again, with the knowledge that your friends of the Edi- 
torial Board would much rather accept contributions than 
send them back. 


Around the Editorial Board 


[The following comments were taken from manuscript report 
forms returned by members of the Board. The comments were 
not intended for publication, but are printed here as an illustra- 
tion of the editorial routine described in “Shop Talk,” and more 
importantly because, in view of the nature of the ‘subject dis- 
— they really “belong” to the editorial, as the reader will 
agree. 


“Shop Talk” supplies a worth-while bit of information that 
should be of interest to many members and especially our younger 
members.—E, B. B. 


Has possibilities but is too long by half. Question whether our 
readers are much interested in this sort of shop talk. Material 
itself is important but could be said in fewer words. The fewer 
words—the more readers.—J. W. B. 


Suggest a better, more interesting “lead” paragraph. Material 
excellent and needed, but introduction seems too matter-of-fact 
and apt to not catch interest of the average reader. Some fine 
suggestions for future contributors—R. A. C 


A friendly, intimate session of “shop talk” which. in my opinion, 
accomplishes effectively the purposes intended.—F. D’A 


A fine idea well carried out. You will note I call attention to 
a repetition of style on the final page, with a suggestion for a 
change. Otherwise, the editorial is excellent and, with some 437 
ishing, should be published at the earliest opportunity—C. M. D 





The full names of the members and associates of the Editorial Board are 
given in the masthead on page 64 
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The material is of two types: (1) An appeal for consideration 
of the finances of the JourNAL. This is primarily for the sub- 
stantial few who care about administration. (2) An invitation 
for many contributions of articles—which is for anybody who has 
an idea concerning music teaching. 

I suggest that the two be presented separately. . First two 
paragraphs: “Editorial I.” Make use of footnotes. "Embody them 
in main body if you wish. Third paragraph: This sort of general 
statement is not very appealing or persuasive. If you have a testi- 
monial or two from people whose word means something and is 
interestingly stated, include; otherwise omit this paragraph. 
Paragraph four: Rewrite as introduction to “Editorial II,” an 
include balance of material. Paragraph eight is a bit too con- 
descending. Omit.—P. W. D. 


I think it excellent and helpful. The only change I would sug- 
gest is in relation to what is, I feel, a change of plateau at times. 
Page one is a clear and informative statement addressed to the 
intelligence. As such it has an air of . shall I: say somewhat 
dignified business discussion? I like that. I think others would. 
But on pages two and three there are expressions that are more 
colloquial and have an air of camaraderie. The author begins to 
look at his audience instead of remaining absorbed by his sub- 
ject; besides trying to illuminate his subject he makes effort to 
display it in attractive discussion. The change is so slight as to 
be almost negligible. . . . This is picayunish—a matter of small 
details and personal “astigmatism”. . . but maybe it isn’t without 
some suggestive value. As I said in ‘the form provided, I 
the article excellent with or without suggested changes.—W. E 


Let’s break it up and present it in small doses, in two or dnt 


issues.—G. G 
Good work.—K. W. G. 


I hope readers will not think the third from the last paragraph 
means that we minimize the importance of good writing. Should 
we Say we are “more interested in what neighbors in the pro- 
fession think and say, when told clearly and with suitable use of 
the mother tongue, than we are in ‘fancy writing’”—M. V. H. 


I like very much the work draft of the “institutional” editorial. 
I think it is particularly pertinent at the present time.—V. L 


I like it! Would you want to include some indication that com- 
ments and suggestions [regarding the JouRNAL] are ta 


Suggest “Shop Talk” (under title more “dignified” or function- 
ally pointed) be made a “department” in each issue, or in stag- 
gered issues. Many things incoming youngsters need to know, as 
well as some of us old dogs.—P. P. 


This “Shop Talk” should be the first of a short series. 
—S. M. R. 


Would prefer that instead of an editorial this be one of a series 
of “Shop Talk” articles by C. V. B. and perhaps others. There 
are many things which our officers and members should learn 
through such articles —W. R. S. 


Recommended for publication at once.—G., T. 


A much-needed clarification of matters pertaining to the 
Journat. Let's hope it results in more articles. One point I would 
like to get across to prospective authors is that their articles will 
not automatically be rejected if they happen to express a view- 
point opposed to that held by reviewing members of “, —_ 


Splendid content, if not your best effort in writing. By all 
means print it—and let’s have more shop talks—A. Z. 
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Student Membership and 


Student Activities 


THIS article represents the substance of a 
report made to the Executive Committee and 
Board of Directors at the close of the 1949-50 
school year. The author of the report served as 
organizing chairman and National secretary of 
MENC student membership and student activ- 
ities from the inception of the plan as one of 
the major projects of the Music Education Ad- 
vancement Program. No longer a “Project,” in 
the space of four years, student membership is 
a vital and virile segment of the professional 
organization of music educators. Mr. Madison 
continues to serve as advisor during the current 

riod while final steps are being taken for the 
ull integration of student membership with the 
over-all State-Division-National organization 

structure and operations. 


membership program has been the presentation to 

a wide segment of MENC officers and members of 
adequate publicity surrounding the activities and attain- 
ments of this very program. Consequently, with so 
much detail already publicized, there would appear to be 
little need at this time for going over ground already 
covered. However, a general summary of the attainments 
after four years of effort might prove interesting and 
possibly impressive. Four years ago the project started 
with a simple directive from the Executive Committee 
of the Conference to engage in an experimental program 
of student Conference participation, which might result 
in a definite student membership plan which could be 
incorporated into the structure of the MENC organiza- 
tion. As a result of this experimentation, the general 
outline of such an activities program is now fairly clear. 
The new MENC constitution includes the formal aspects 
of the plan and will be found in Article III, Section 4. 
The affiliated state associations are also providing the 
necessary coverage in their constitutions. It has also 
been found that the program touches upon practically 
every phase of Conference activity, local, state, division 
and national. Consequently, for its continued successful 
administration it must rely upon the cooperation of 
Conference members in every branch of the profession. 

In four years the program-has grown to include a 
yearly membership of wel! over 5,000 college students, 
with approximately 300 participating collegiate institu- 
tions. Virtually all of the leading institutions of higher 
learning in the country that have music education curric- 
ula as a part of their offerings are represented in this 
list of cooperating schools. 

The student membership plan now parallels the scope of 
the regular professional membership. The last advance 
of the student membership plan has been in the field of 
state membership and activity. The entire program in- 
volving as it does the participation by students in every 
phase of Conference activity, except voting, has neces- 
sitated the preparation of a Student Activities Handbook. 


()*: OF THE MEANS of achieving success in the student 
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THURBER MADISON 


This handbook will be placed in the hands of students, 
faculty sponsors, student membership secretaries, and 
Conference officers. When it becomes available, anyone 
interested in cooperating with the student activities pro- 
gram in any way may write to the Chicago headquarters 
office for a copy. 

Since this present report is intended to be of special 
assistance to Conference workers during the academic 
year 1950-51, a few specific comments concerning cur- 
rent objectives are presented. 


: 


The activities of student members at the state level 
need more permanent organization and strengthening. 
While all states have indicated a general approval of the 
plan, certain sectional differences have resulted in a 
greatly promoted student program in some states, while 
in others the basic pattern and framework is yet to be 
worked out. The very argument in favor of state par- 
ticipation is that each state presents certain individual 
challenges and opportunities. Consequently, no definite 
or uniform plans of state action have been recommended 
beyond the stipulation that fifty cents of each $1.50 annual 
student membership fee is passed on to the state in which 
the student has his college residence. Most states which 
have magazines have been making these publications 
available to the students through the same group sub- 
scription plan which obtains for the JouRNAL. Since the 
content of state magazines presents a running description 
of current state activities, it would seem highly desirable 
that students preparing to work in their respective states 
could well benefit by a prior knowledge of the details of 
state-wide music education activities and events. Some 
states have yet to incorporate in their constitutions the 
particular statement of conditions of student membership 
although they are operating in a fully acceptable manner. 
It is urged that as soon as possible amendments to state 
constitutions to this effect be presented and voted upon. 
The precedent for this is the acceptance in the new Na- 
tional constitution of the plan for student membership in 
the National organization. 


+ 


A second suggestion for Conference workers is a 
consideration of the young-professionals movement in 
Conference activity, in which the interests of both students 
and beginning teachers are treated as one unit. This idea 
was presented to the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Conference, and highly endorsed in principle. Ex- 
perience with the student membership plan has shown 
the desirability of assistance and cooperation by beginning 
teachers. Thus, beginning teachers have addressed 
groups of student members, conveying to them the nature 
and extent of beginning teaching experience. These have 
been highly beneficial to the students, and beginning 
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The U.S. NAVY BAND Percussion Section includes: left to right, SALVATORE PIRRONE, tympanist; J. BRUCE YOUNG, snare drum; 
RAY PATTERSON, snare drum; HENRY A. SPALDING, bass drum. 


FAMOUS U.S. NAVY BAND 
Uses Leedy & Ludwig 


The United States Navy Band of Washington, D.C. under the direc- 
tion of Lieut. Comdr. Charles Brendler, is famous the world over. Just 
recently it returned to Washington following a nation-wide tour. 





The completely Leedy & Ludwig equipped percussion section includes 
National model tympani, 8” x 15” Broadway “Concert King” snare 
drums, 32” x 16” Broadway bass drum, Cathedral Chimes, and George 
Hamilton Green model xylophone. 


Bandmasters and Music Educators can be sure of better 


school bands and orchestras if theit percussion sections are 
— fully equipped to properly render every musical arrange- 


ment. See your local Leedy & Ludwig dealer for details. 
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teachers have been happy and willing to cooperate. How- 
ever, beginning teachers have problems of their own, for 
they are but a step removed from the student members 
themselves. It is very definitely suggested in this con- 
nection that the student activities program consider as a 
part of its over-all program the welfare of its “alumni.” 
A Conference follow-up program which would make the 
former student member who has become a young profes- 
sional a definite part of things would seem to be very 
desirable. There is no reason why certain aspects of 
convention meetings or activities could not appeal to both 
student members and beginning teachers. This might 
well tend to prevent a certain aimlessness which some 
beginning teachers experience in their first few years of 
professional life. In a convention program properly 
planned there should be opportunity for these young 
professionals to discuss freely and without embarrass- 
ment certain teaching problems, which to the more ex- 
perienced professionals seem obvious and unnecessary. 
Too often the sphere of activities of the beginning teacher 
is unnecessarily restricted—not by design, but simply be- 
cause experienced Conference members with their know- 
how become exclusively concerned with issues and prob- 
lems which pertain particularly to them. 


It may be that because this proposed young-profes- 
sionals activity program calls for special integration with 
the Student Membership Program that some further ex- 
perimentation is called for. The help of faculty sponsors 
and student membership secretaries will, of course, be 
sought. However, since these beginning teachers are no 
longer actively connected with campus life, it becomes 
the responsibility of Conference officers, particularly at 
the state level, to be especially mindful of the presence 
of beginning teachers in their own state. Within the 
writer’s knowledge several states have admirable pro- 
grams, designed to make welcome into Conference asso- 
ciation the many teachers who take up work for the first 
time. With this type of follow-up work the Conference 
as a whole stands to retain a still higher percentage of 
the many college student members who have been affiliat- 
ing with us. Without a well planned follow-up program, 
there will be many students who will not be renewing 
their membership. This whole problem should be a chal- 
lenge to state presidents and particularly to the regular 
state membership secretaries. It may well be that a pro- 
gram of personal solicitation would be most helpful. The 
usual imagination, resourcefulness and energy of music 
educators should be quite equal to this challenge. 


Milestones in String Advancement 


Progress and plans of the MENC Committee 
on String Instruction reported by National 
Chairman Gilbert R. Waller 


have developed among all musicians a renewed 

consciousness as to the place which strings and 
the orchestra should occupy in our general musical cul- 
ture. This wide support for strings is of the greatest 
importance, because it is making possible many of the 
things which many of us have felt were essential for a 
healthy situation in music education. 

Two years ago (1948), the principal objectives of the 
MENC Committee on String Instruction were: (1) To 
develop some unity of thought as to what our problems 
were and how to attack them. (2) To ferret out the 
staunch workers for strings in every state, preparatory 
to emploving their abilities toward a concerted and 
planned program. (3) To rekindle confidence in all 
string teachers that the problems can be solved, and that 
with the strength of the entire MENC organization be- 
hind the String Instruction Committee they would be 
solved. 

During that year clinics, festivals, demonstrations, 
lectures, and other activities were fostered and encour- 
aged at district, state, and national levels. The year’s 
work culminated in the publication of the “String Prog- 
ress Panorama No. 1” which was distributed at the 
various MENC Division meetings, as well as through 
the mail. 

Because the lack of attention to and provision for 
string instrument teaching in the schools is so directly 


D URING the past three or four years there seems to 
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traceable to inadequacies in teacher training, the com- 
mittee attacked this problem vigorously and by the time 
of the St. Louis convention in March 1950, the String 
Committee’s “Recommendations for Improvement of 
Teacher Training Curriculum is Strings”* had been 
developed. At the St. Louis meeting these recommenda- 
tions were formally precented to the curriculum consul- 
tants groups on Teacher Education (Wiley L. House- 
wright, chairman), and College and University (Wilfred 
C. Bain, chairman). Later the recommendations were 
mailed to teacher-training institutions throughout the 
country. While these were but recommendations, it is 
interesting to note that many teacher-training institutions 
have reexamined their curricula and have made signif- 
icant changes in the direction indicated in these recom- 
mendations. 


Physical Equipment 


A second phase of last year’s String Instruction Com- 
mittee’s efforts was work toward a better understand- 
ing as to the physical equipment string teachers need and 
will purchase if provided by dealers and manufacturers. 
The highlight of this project was the joint meeting in 
St. Louis of the MENC Committee on String Instruction 
with the National Association of Musical Merchandise 
Manufacturers, Inc., the National Association of Music 





1These — are available by writing to the Music Educators 
National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Merchants, Inc., and the American Music Conference.* 
A report on this meeting was published at the MENC 
headquarters office and distributed to all String Com- 
mittee members, and the national officers of the groups 
which met with the String Instruction Committee. 

It is significant that some of the leading manufactur- 
ers and dealers are taking the work of the committee 
seriously, and are working toward the improvement of 
their instruments, and also toward expanding their lines 
of merchandise. 

As in the previous year, all types of clinics, festivals 
and other string activities were again encouraged at 
all levels. This year’s work culminated in the publica- 
tion of a second report, “String Progress Panorama No. 
ae 


The Current Year’s Program 


Since the problems of teacher training and of adequate 
equipment are so complex and cannot be met within any 
single year, the committee is again pressing these proj- 
ects. Specifically, work is going forward toward the 
development of a legitimate one-half and three-quarter 
size viola for school use, and also for one-half size string 
bass. This would give three sizes each of violins, violas, 
cellos and basses, which, if correctly proportioned and 
then kept in proper alignment, would greatly facilitate 
the development of the string program, by making avail- 
able instruments to fit the physical needs of children 
of various ages. Although there is evidence of improve- 
ment in the quality of string teaching in the public 
schools, the committee is utilizing every opportunity to 
advance the techniques of good group instruction. To 
this end some very fine programs are now being planned 
for the various MENC Division conferences this spring. 


Uniform Dress for Orchestras? 


A new endeavor, that of “selling” the orchestra to 
school students and to the community, has been much 
debated, but nothing of a concerted nature done about 
it. The committee is attempting work in this direction 
this year, starting with the question of uniform dress. 

A questionnaire has been sent out and from the re- 





*Report of Joint Meeting MENC Committee on String Instruction, 
NAMMM, NAMM, and AMC, was published at the MENC headquarters 
office and distributed to all String Committee members and the national 
officers of the proups which met with the String Instruction Committee. All 
dealers and all string teachers should request a copy of this report, and 
familiarize themselves with its contents. Adherence to the things agreed upon 
at this meeting would register a tremendous advancement in our string pro- 
gram 


sults that are coming in it would seem that the comni- 
mittee generally favors some type of uniform dress. It 
is possible that after committee action in the various 
Division Conference meetings, uniform houses may be 
asked to work out two or three designs of a very con- 
servative yet distinctive type of apparel in keeping with 
the character of the orchestra, for presentation to the 
committee at a later date. Since there is a wide differ- 
ence of opinion on this subject, everyone may rest as- 
sured that the committee will move slowly and with 
caution. 


Future Plans 


Still another project of importance is the publication 
of a brochure or bulletin designed to help the school ad- 
ministrators understand the educational value of string 
instruction in their schools. Any suggestions for this 
publication will be received gratefully. 

The next logical move is for all who are concerned 
with string advancement—the Music Educators National 
Conference, the American String Teachers Associa- 
tion, the Music Teachers National Association, and the 
National Association of Schools of Music—to get to- 
gether so that the plans and developments of each group 
may be shared. This would, indeed, be a crowning 
achievement and there is a possibility that it can be done 
but it is too early to say more than this about it. 

We are fortunate in having on the String Instruction 
Committee many of the leading string teachers of the 
country who are putting considerable time and effort 
into the string cause. But we do have one serious handi- 
cap. Our program could be greatly accelerated if the 
committee could embrace all persons actually interested 
in string teaching in the schools. This would enable us 
to have the help of many more able people, and it would 
make it possible for all of them to be kept abreast of 
developments and to have a hand in them. In many 
states we have committees of from two to six people, 
but we have no contact whatever with the many others 
who would work with us if they knew of our program. 
If you are interested in the string cause and would like 
to serve on the String Instruction Committee, write to 
the president of your state Music Educators Association 
and request that you be assigned to the Committee on 
String Instruction for your state. We certainly need 
your help and we believe you will profit by ours. We 
need the help of everyone interested in the development 
of a basic music culture in America. 





OKLAHOMA ALL-STATE HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS, Peter J. Wilhousky, conductor, assisted 


chestra, Frank Hladky, conductor, at its ninth annual concert held November 20, 1950, in 
the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Coilege (Stillwater) and the Oklahoma 


usic Educato-s Association. 


Thanksgiving festival (harvest of music) was sponsored by 
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the Oklahoma A. & M. Symphony Or- 
the 4-H Club and Student Activity Building. This 
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l’'ve compared all three 


...my choice is Ka SLANG 


As a student in Paris, Martin Zwick tested a// the best known 


French clarinets. He sought the advice of leading teachers and 
concert artists. His choice was, and is, Leblanc! 
Sincere artists everywhere—Cerminara, Abato, Zwick and countless 
others—are changing to Leblanc. They have discovered in the 
Modele Symphonie an entirely new concept of clarinet perform- 
ance ...a combination of desirable qualities never before achieved 
in one instrument. No matter how well satisfied you 
may be, you owe it to yourself to try this amazing new clarinet. 


Write for Free Booklets. A postcard or letter to G. Leblanc Co., Kenosha, Wis., 
will bring you full information on the Leblanc Symphonie, including test 
passages. Also a free copy of the Zwick booklet on clarinet tone, and the 
name of your nearest Leblanc dealer. No obligation, of course! 


Janucry, Nineteen Fifty-one 


Martin Zwick, solo clarinetist of the 
Utah Symphony Orchestra under 
Maurice Abravanel, is an ardent 
Leblanc enthusiast. He has studied in 
France under the great Vacellier, and 
holds the coveted Licence de Concert 
award from the Ecole Normale, Paris. 
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Causes for Failure Among 


Music Teachers 


JACKSON K. EHLERT 


ALTHOUGH the title does not so indicate, 
the purpose of this article igs to be of help to 
those who, through self-examination, wish to 
add to the assets which will insure success in 
their chosen profession. It is interesting to 
note that the author, in analyzing his study, 
reaches the conclusion that musical shortcom- 
ings or weaknesses are least frequent among 
the causes of failure or difficulty on the part 
of music teachers in the schools. “It is not 
sufficient that the music teacher be just a 
teacher of music,” says the author, who pre- 
sents his findings without discussion or argu- 
ment. Dr. Ehlert was appointed Dean of the 
School of Fine Arts at Ithaca College, Ithaca, 
New York, last fall. He was formerly at the 
University of ae ~ North Branch in 
luth. 


but the wise music teacher should be interested 

in approaching the problem. Every school teacher 
is, by virtue of his or her work, placed in a position 
which is exposed to the scrutiny of many people. In 
most other fields or occupations it is possible for a 
person to work for long periods of time in relative 
obscurity. But the music teacher will be subject to the 
observation and criticism of students, school officials, 
parents, fellow teachers, and the general public. 

While this is true for all teachers the music teacher 
is. in a particularly exposed position because of the fact 
that most of his work is continually “on display.” The 
music teacher and the athletic coach are in the unenviable 
position of being judged by more people than judge 
other teachers, and more and different factors are in- 
volved in the judgments. Any weakness which may 
exist in any music teacher will tend to become apparent 
sooner and to more people than will the same weakness 
in a teacher in a less conspicuous field. 

It would be foolish to say that any teacher wants to 
fail, but ignorance of, or indifference to the causes of 
failure may be the equivalent of the wish. The rationali- 
zation of failure is important to every individual ; it is 
essential for the maintenance of the ego. If it is possible 
for the individual to acquire an awareness of the causes 
of potential failure, then it is also possible for that 
individual to protect himself, his personality, and his 
future. 

For a good many years the writer has been engaged 
in music teacher education, and allied with this activity 
the writer has been concerned with problems of teacher 
selection and placement. As a result of these interests 
the writer decided to make a study of the opinions of 
employing officials in regard to the reasons for the 
failure of music teachers. It is true that many teachers 


S ELF-ANALYSIS, or self-evaluation, is a difficult task, 
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in colleges, universities, and conservatories have their 
opinions as to the faults and weaknesses of their students 
and their graduates. But there are reasons for thinking 
that these opinions may be based on considerations which 
are different from the factors considered by employing 
officials. Actually, it is the school superintendent or the 
music supervisor who becomes the focus of all of the 
reactions of parents, teachers, and pupils. All of the 
criticisms and complaints about music teachers will even- 
tually find their way to the person who does the employ- 
ing. Because this is true the opinions of these officials 
are probably as accurate as any opinions which may be 
obtained, and certainly the weight of the combined ex- 
perience of many persons who have been employing and 
working with music teachers should give a valuable 
practical guide to an analysis of the various weaknesses 
which are to be found among music teachers. 


Procedure 


A questionnaire was sent to a total of 570 persons in 
the United States who hold positions which involve the 
employing of music teachers. These questionnaires 
were sent out in such a way that a sample of opinion was 
available in all parts of the country, and in communities 
of all sizes. The content of the questionnaire was de- 
termined by an analysis of the few previously published 
studies and opinions which related to this subject, plus 
several items which have been the object of some recent 
curriculum study. As a result of the synthesis of these 
studies and opinions the questionnaire included eighteen 
items which the superintendents and music supervisors 
were asked to rank in order of importance. Naturally, 
many respondents did not rank all of the items on the 
list, and in many cases duplicate ranks were given, but in 
such cases the replies were handled in the customary 
statistical manner. (It has not seemed advisable in an 
article as short as this to include any discussion of the 
statistical procedures employed in establishing the sam- 
pling distribution or in the treatment of the deviating 
replies. ) 


Findings 


A total of 233 usable replies were received. For the 
first part of this study all of the replies were considered 
together, irrespective of the size of the various school 
systems involved. 

In Table I these replies have been summarized, and all 
statistical information essential for the ranking of the 
replies and for the interpretation of the results has been 
included. 
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TABLE I 


WEAKNESSES OF MUSIC TEACHERS IN RANK ORDER OF IMPORTANCE—BASED ON THE 
EXPRESSED OPINIONS OF 233 SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS AND MUSIC SUPERVISORS 








No. of 
WEAKNESSES IN RANK ORDER rankings Mean S.D. S.E. 
Ay Lack of personality 187 5.010 3.89 .284 
2) Lack of teaching skill 176 5.119 3.49 -263 
“(3) Poor discipline 183 5.574 3.98 -295 
™4) Lack of knowledge of the 
s nature ef the educative process 177 5.579 4.18 314 
\(5) Poor organizer 185 5.716 3.79 .279 
%6) Lack of cooperation 159 7.609 4.37 347 
(7) Lack of personal discipline 164 7.521 4.62 361 
_48) Lack of interest in teaching 156 7.676 4.30 .344 
<9) Lack of general musical ability 156 8.166 5.42 -434 
410) Poor director of musical 
organizations 150 8.313 3.83 * @ 3h 
1) Lack of general culture 147 9.823 4.43 iw» -365 
—€i2) Lack of knowledge about music 133 10.265 4.80 -416 
3) Lack of knowledge of academic i» ‘ 
subject matter 157 10.338 5.45 > -434 
£14) Lack of intelligence 143 11.130 4.22 x 353 
15) Lack of sufficient skill as a y 4 
pianist 133 11.997 5.64 .489 
—W6) Lack of gong | ability in ‘ 
at least one fiel 135 12.363 3.87 } 1333 
(17) Poor scholarship 126 12.841 3.68 .328 
(18) Lack of sufficient skill as a . 
vocalist 128 13.742 3.92 .347 





In interpreting Table I it should be noted that in many 
cases the differences between the means which were used 
for the establishment of the rank order were extremely 
small. The inclusion in the table of the number of 
rankings, the standard deviation and the standard error 
makes it possible to compute the reliability of these 
differences in means. Thus it is possible to answer the 
question, “Is the fact that ‘lack of personality’ ranks first, 
while ‘lack of teaching skill’ ranks second statistically 
significant?” In general it may be answered that the 
differences between adjacent ranks, or between adjacent 
means, is not statistically reliable. However, the greater 
the difference in ranks, or the greater the differences in 
the means the more reliable these differences are sta- 
tistically. 

As an illustration, the difference between the means 
for “lack of personality” and “lack of teaching skill” is 
only 0.109, which is not statistically significant ; but the 
difference between “lack of personality” (rank order of 
1) and “lack of cooperation” (rank order of 6) is 1.997 
which is reliable at the .02 level. 


be 

In studying the findings summarized in the table it 
should be noted that musical shortcomings, or musical 
weaknesses, are not the most important causes of failure 
for music teachers. In fact, as we run down the list of 
causes it is not until we reach item nine that we find an 
item which is musical. In other words, there are eight 
possible causes of teacher failure which are more impor- 
tant than any musical cause. If it were possible to in- 
clude the numerous comments which were made by su- 
perintendents and supervisors as they cooperated in this 
study, it would be very apparent that these employing 
officials make comparatively few criticisms of music 
teachers as musicians. Many superintendents and su- 
pervisors are very critical—almost to the point of 
bitterness—of failures which are basically personal 
failures, or failures as teachers rather than failures as 
musicians. These employing officials complain of 
teachers who are self-centered, music-centered, uncon- 
cerned about the objectives and methods of education, 
who are unable or unwilling to see the program and the 
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purposes of the entire school, who fail to understand or 
consider the interests of the other members of the fac- 
ulty, who cannot or will not become a part of a larger 
program. 

However, it is not the weibints purpose to do more 
than to report the results of this study, the interpretation 
of the findings can be left to the individual reader. 

In addition to establishing a single list of causes for 
the failure of music teachers, the writer also attempted 
to discover if there was any difference in the relative 
importance of these causes which might be related to the 
size of the school. To do this the questionnaires were 
separated on the basis of school size, and means were 
established for each item. Table II illustrates the method 
by which this comparative study was made. 





TABLE II 
LACK OF GENERAL MUSICAL ABILITY AS IT CONTRIBUTES 
TO THE FAILURE OF MUSIC TEACHERS—RANKED BY 
233 SUPERINTENDENTS AND MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
IN SCHOOLS OF FOUR DIFFERENT SIZES 








Class of school No. Mean S.D. S.E. 
“A” Area Population 

1,000-5,000 47 7.734 5.09 .742 
“B” Area Population 

5,000-10,000 46 10.60 5.55 .818 
“C” Area Population 

10,000-75,000 33 8.258 5.88 1.06 
“D” Area Population 

over 75,000 30 5.93 4.06 .741 





It will be observed from this table that “lack of gen- 
eral musical ability” is a more important cause of teacher 
failure in the larger schools. The difference between 
the means of the “B” schools and the “D” schools is 
4.07, and has a “t” score of 3.26, which is significant 
beyond the .01 level. In interpreting this finding we are 
forced to the conclusion that in smaller schools the non- 
musical elements in the teacher’s training, behavior, per- 
sonality and attitude are of more importance than are 
the musical aspects or attributes of the teacher. In the 
larger schools these non-musical attributes have lost 
some importance, and the general musical ability of the 
teacher has become more important. 

A table such as Table II was constructed for each of 
the items included in Table I, but is not being included 
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Series 25 Wurlitzer Electronic Organ. 






Fresh from the hands of Wurlitzer 
craftsmen, this new Wurlitzer Series 25 
represents a notable advance in electron 
organs. Fast but velvet-like action 
speaks and falls silent in split-second 
timing with the organist’s fingers. No 
lag. No annoying “‘explosive”’ effect. 

A finger-touch on pre-set pistons brings 
out dominant solo voices of new richness 
and beauty—each voice with its own 
perfect accompaniment. And the full 
majestic beauty of the organ ensemble 
is truly a triumph in electronics. 

Designed by William Zaiser, the beau- 
tiful console is traditional in appearance 
and embodies arrangements and playing 
dimensions that rigidly conform to recom- 
mendations of the American Guild of 
Organists. And with all these advantages, 
the Series 25 is reasonably priced. 

















Considering a Piano? More 
people buy Wurlitzer Pianos 
than those of any other name. 


WUuRLIIZER 


World's Largest Builder of Organs and Pianos 
Under One Name 
* 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY, NORTH TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











here. However, some of the information which was 
obtained from this analysis is important and is offered 
without the statistical basis: 


(1) Lack of skill as a pianist is not an important cause of 
teacher failure, but it is more important in the larger schools. 

(2) Lack of performing ability is not a high-ranking cause of 
teacher failure, but it is more important as a potential cause of 
failure in the larger schools. It should be borne in mind that in 
this study “lack of performing ability” means lack of ability to 
perform as a public soloist. It does not mean lack of ability to 
teach the elements of performance through some demonstration. 

(3) Lack of knowledge of academic subject matter is a more 
important, cause of teaclfer failure in small schools. 

(4) Lack of personal discipline as a cause of teacher failure 
is directly correlated to the size of the community, In the 
smallest schools this is not an important cause of failure. (Per- 
haps this is true because the teacher is in direct contact with the 
community most of the time.) In schools of intermediate size 
lack of personal discipline is a more significant cause of failure, 
while in the largest schools it is relatively unimportant. 

(5) In the largest schools lack of cooperation is of less im- 
portance than in the smaller schools. Apparently the failure of a 
teacher in a small school to work well with the group produces 
more serious complications than this same failure does in a large 
school. 

(6) With the exception of these five statements given above, 
the size of the school does not seem to be a factor in the ranking 
of the causes of failure for music teachers. 


Conclusions 


Human nature is such that it is very easy for any 
person to rationalize, and to create interpretations of 
events which are favorable to the interpreter. Certainly, 
no music teacher would deliberately set out to become a 
failure, but it is easy to blame someone else, or circum- 
stances, for a failure which may be entirely personal. 
Lack of knowledge of the causes of failure may well 
contribute to misunderstandings and misinterpretations. 
The writer is disposed to place some part of the blame 
for the failure of any music teacher at the door of the 
institution which has been responsible for the training 
of that teacher. If the parent institution neglects an 
adequate consideration of the potential causes of failure, 
it is guilty of leaving a removable stumbling block in the 
way of the young teacher. Perhaps school superintend- 
ents and music supervisors should also share some of the 
blame, in the event that they have neglected to show 
their teachers the importance of some activities in the 
school system. 

It is not sufficient that the music teacher be just a 
teacher of music. 
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The 
Music 
Trail 


RAYMOND RHEA 


The director of music ed- 
ucation in the Corpus 
Christi, Texas, public 
schools describes an ef- 
fective device for helping 
classroom teachers. 


IVE BUSLOADS of Corpus Christi, Texas, elementary classroom 
F teachers “hit the trail” one day last spring for a day of observing 

the work of other classroom teachers. This was the second year 
for the Music Trail (spelled “Trial” by one youngster) in the 
Corpus Christi Public Schools. 

Demonstrations were presented by teachers at all elementary 
levels, and music was integrated into almost every conceivable 
area of interest. The fact that all of the demonstrations were car- 
ried out by teachers who were not music “majors” proved to be 
the outstanding technique in encouraging other classroom teachers 
to teach music more effectively. The Trail has developed into a 
most effective device for acquainting teachers with successful pro- 
cedures used by others on the same teaching level. 

The Music Trail was a natural consequence of discussions 
between members of the local Association for Childhood Education 
and four elementary music consultants in the Corpus Christi 
schools. Through several weeks of planning together, there 
emerged a cooperative venture which is continuing to develop and 
grow. The Music Trail is rapidly developing into a fine arts trail, 
embracing music, drama, art, dance, and other related areas. 

In 1949, the Trail was a half-day enterprise. The demonstrations 
were auditorium programs with children brought in from various 
schools. In 1950 the same method was used in some instances, but 
most of the teachers preferred to present demonstrations in their 
own rooms. This proved very satisfactory because a false audi- 
torium situation was avoided by keeping the children in their 
home-room environment. 

The theme of the Trail this year was integration—music as it 
enters into other areas of learning. A booklet listing the schedule 
for the trip was given each teacher, so that she could plan to visit 
the demonstrations in which she was most interested. A part of the 
itinerary and demonstration schedule is listed below: 


SCHOOL GRADE TIME SUBJECT 
Fannin 1 9:15 to 9:45 Music relating to farm experience. 
Same time, Farm unit. Studying kinds of farms. 
different rooms Story hour. Reading and music. 
1 - Foods unit. 
2 ” Transportation unit. 
2 ” Indian unit. 
3 « Unit on weather. 
3 ei Spanish and music. 
4 “ orwegian folk dance. 
4 se Drama and music. 
5 . Music and art. 
5 - Music and the early explorers of 
6 * America. 
Travis 1 9:55 to 10:25 Rhythms and art correlations. 
1 Same time, A story, songs and sounds. 
different rooms Dances and songs with records. 
1 - Introduction to square dancing. 
2 - Creative melodies. 
2 - Use of music workbooks. 
3 ms Descants. 
4 Aural training demonstration. 
6 ” Visual education with choral group. 
Crockett Sand6 10:35 to 11:25 Teaching English through music to 
1 Same time, beginners. 


differentrooms Uncertain singer drill. 


After lunch, time was allowed for examining an arts and crafts 
exhibit which had been gathered from all the city schools. The 
work displayed was an integral part of the music education pro- 
gram. The classroom tours continued in the afternoon, and an 
idea of the variety of the demonstrations is given in the following 
list taken from the schedule: 
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Harmony with homemade 
instruments. 
Ranch unit (choral reading). 


Songs and games. 

Rote song with illustrations. 

Arithmetic correlation with creative 
music. Creative rhythms. 


Social studies and music. 

“Democracy vs. Dictatorship’ 
American folk dances and an 
original story. 

Daily activities through music. 

Community helpers. 

Health and safety—creative songs. 

Choral speaking. 

The calendar and weather unit. 

Indian operetta. 

Instrument study. 


Reading lesson. 

“The Basket House’’——music in 
every activity. 

Patriotic unit. 

Folk dances. 

Rounds and descants. 

Journeys through many lands. 

Music fundamentals with voices 
and song flutes. 

Music appreciation with homemade 
rhythm instruments. 


unit ; 


The Music Trail is undoubtedly the most effective means for 
promoting music in the self-contained classroom we have found. 
If one classroom teacher sees another classroom teacher using a 
worth-while, constructive technique or device she will more readily 
follow the lead of that teacher than the lead of some highly 
trained music specialist. It is only with excellent administrative 
backing and the greatest cooperation throughout the school system 
that we can promote such projects as the Music Trail. 
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Research Studies in Music Education 


HE Music Educators Research Council, at its meeting in St. 

Louis last spring, requested me to present in the columns of the 

Music Epucators JouRNAL a supplementary list of research 
studies in music education that have been completed since the 
second edition of the Bibiography of Research Studies in Music 
Education, 1932-1948 was published two years ago. All of the 
colleges represented in the second edition were asked to send 
such studies, and many have responded. Also, the colleges were 
asked to check their material as given in the second edition, and, 
as a result, a number of them have sent additional titles that 
inadvertently had not been submitted for the period 1932-1948. 
These titles are also included in the supplementary list herewith 
presented. 

—Witi1aM S. Larson, chairman of Department of Music Edu- 
cation and school psychologist, Eastman School of Music, Roch- 
ester, N. Y 

ARIZONA 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE, FLAGSTAFF 
Dallabetta, John L.—Techniques Peculiar to A Cappella Choir Organization. 
M.A. 1949. 


CALIFORNIA 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, PALO ALTO 

Curry, Marion—County School Music Programs of California—a Survey. M.A. 
1949. 

Hendricksen, Shirley Mae—Vocal Ensembles in the American High School. 
M.A. 1948 

Marshall, Harvey—Techniques for Teaching High School A Cappella Choir: 
A Study of Six Groups Rated by Ten Judges from Recordings Made Under 
Controlled Conditions after Ten Weeks of Classroom Observation with 
Conclusions Affecting Teaching Procedure. Ed.D. 1950. 

Stroessler, John Henry—Music Teaching Competencies of Stanford Elementary 
Credential Candidates. Ed.D. 1949. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 

Burt, George W.—The Organization and Management of Music Festivals in 
California. M.S. 1950. 

Carr, James C.—A Survey of Modern Equipment of the High School Bands in 
Fresno County. M.M. 1949. 

Cather, George D.—The Trend of Research Studies in Music Education at the 
University of Southern California. 1924-1949. M.M. 1950. 

Davidson, George—The Organ in High School. M.M. 1948. 

Donnelly, Peter J].—Community Instrumental Music in Selected Areas of 
Southern California, and Its Relation to the Schools. M.M. 1949. 

Epstein, Abrabam—Piano Tuning: Its Significance in Music Education. M.M. 
1950. 

Glass, Jerome—A Job Analysis in Instrumental Music Education: Its Relation 
to the Undergraduate Curriculum of the University of Southern California. 
M.M. 1950. 

Hess, Ralph—Arizona Indian Music and Suggestions for Its Use in the Ele- 
mentary School. M.M. 1950. 

Hutchinson, Clement ].—A Survey of Chamber Music Using Woodwind with 
Stringed Instruments, Its General Development and Use in the College 
Curriculum. M.M. 1949. 

Kindem, Ingeborg E.—A Study of the Practices of Music Teaching in the 
Secondary Schools of Norway. M.M. 1949. 

Lord, Jewel W.—The Trumpet: Its History, Literature, and Place in the 
Public Schools. M.M. 1949. 

Lott, Walter E.—The Development of Musical Interest Among Junior High 
School Boys Through Correlation with General Interests. M.M. 1949. 

Maddaford, Hamilton M.—The Development of the Musical Comedy as an 
Educational Medium in the Upper Secondary Schools. M.M. 1950. 

Makoski, Milton—Music Education Curriculum in State Teacher Colleges of 
California. M.M. 1950. 

Mid yett, Gene H.—The Place of the Dance Band in the High School Program. 
M.M. 1949. 

Montgomery, George—Orchestral Teaching Techniques. M.M. 1949. 

Mueller, Sidney A.—The Organization and Administration of Beginning Groups 
in Instrumental Music. M.M. 1950. 

O'Neal, Gloria—Significant Trends, Past and Present, in Junior High School 
Music Education. M.M. 1949. 

Peterson, Abel J. E.—A Study of Vocal Culture for the Voice Class at the 
High School Level. M.M. 1949. 

Peterson, Walter—Band Rehearsal Methods. M.S. 1948. 

Reist, Lloyd—The Trombone in the Schools. M.M. 1948. 

Richards, Jobn—The Brass Sextet in the Public Schools. M.M. 1947. 

Rider, Ralph H.—An Analysis and Evaluation of Seven Full Band Class 
Methods Designed for the Public Schools. M.M. 1950. 

Rodgers, Joseph P.—The Violin: Its Literature and Place in the Music Edu- 
cation Program. M.M. 1949. 

Schwab, Julins—Audio-Visual in School Music. M.M. 1948. 

Seif, Leonard—The Viola in the Schools. M.M. 1947. 

Sellers, Marjorie—A Study of Creative Class Piano at Fourth Grade Level. 
M.M. 1950. 

Stranlund, Virginia—Swedish Folk Music and Dancing: Use in the American 
Classroom. M.M. 1950. 

Stroetz, Robert W.—A Descriptive Analysis of the Solo Literature for Trom- 
bone with Piano Accompaniment. M.M. 1950. 

Wood, Manly V.—An Evaluation of Selected Music for Elementary School 
Bands. M.M. 1950. 

Young, Milton B.—A Study of the Los Angeies Bureau of Music with Impli- 
cations for Civic Music in the United States. M.M. 1950. 

Zech, Norman—The String Quartet in the Schools. M.M. 1948. 
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COLORADO 


LAMONT SCHOOL OF MUSIC, UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, DENVE! 
Cutright, Samuel C.—An Analysis of State Courses of Study in Music for ‘he 
Elementary Schools. 
Unzicker—A Survey of Available Audio-Visual Material for Use in Teaching 
Public School Music. 


COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, GREELEY 
Barrows, Corrine Alice—The Significance of the Amateur in Music. 1948. 
Cleary, Herbert J.—A Study to Determine the Degree of General Musical 

Knowledge Attained in High School Instrumental Instruction. 1948. 
Cochran, Julius W.—Musical Growth of High School Instrumentalists. 1949, 
Dungan, Ralph Lesler—A Comparative Study of Southwestern Idaho's Instru- 

mental Music with that of the Midwest. 1949. 

Haver, George Albert—Sources of Musical Culture in the San Luis Valley of 

Colorado. 1948. 

Kier, Dwight Gordon—Activities in Instrumental Music of Nebraska Hich 

School Graduates. 1948. 

Mathews, Grant E.—Stringed Instrument Instruction in Nebraska Schools. 1948. 
Utgaard, Merton B.—Analysis of the Teaching Content Found in Ensemble 

Music Written for Brass Wind Instruments. Ed.D. 1949. 

Williams, Margaret Ellen—The Resources of Culture in Lewistown, Montana. 

1944. 


7 r UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, BOULDER 

Belstrom, LaVere Eloit—A Study of the Pre-Service Training of the Elementary 
School Teacher in the Teaching of Music. Ed.D. 1950. 

Ehlert, Jackson Karl—The Selection and Education of Public School Music 
Teachers. Ed.D. 1949. 

Price, David Edwin—An Analysis of Some of the Musical Experiences Pro- 
vided for Students in the Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth Grades in the Public 
Secondary Schools Approved by the North Central Association. Ed.D. 1950. 

Stephen, Grace M.—An Investigation of Certain Musical Understandings of 
Teachers of Music in the Schools—A Preliminary Study. M.Ed. 1950. 


IDAHO 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO, MOSCOW 

Bachmann, Gertrude—In-Service Music Education for the Elementary Classroom 
Teacher of Rapid City, South Dakota. M.S. 1950. 

McKillop, Keith—A Study of Accentuation as a Factor in Musical Expression. 
M.S. 1950. 

Reichhard, Estelle—The Production of Musical Entertainments in the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools. M.S. 1949. 

Riehl, James—A Transition Method for School Cornetists. M.S. 1950. 

Snodgrass, Doris—A Survey of Selected Piano Teaching Materials. M.S. 1949, 

Stone, Samuel Jr.—A Study of the Factors Which Affect the 80 Per Cent of 
the High School and Junior High School Students Who Do Not Participate 
in the School Music Program. M.S. 1949. 


INDIANA 


DEPAUW UNIVERSITY, GREENCASTLE 
Grimm, Katharine—A Study of Voice Classes in Secondary Schools. 
Routt, Mildred Sue—A Study of Community Music in Relation to the School 
Music Education. 


JORDAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, INDIANAPOLIS 

Byfield, Charles L.—Research and Evaluation of Solo and Ensemble Woodwind 
Materials. M.M. 1950. 

Canine, Albert W.—An Evaluation of High School Chorus Materials. M.M. 
1949. 

Emerson, Charles R.—Bandstration for the Junior High School Band. M.M. 
1950. 

Henzie, Charles A.—A History, Index and Method of Rudimental Drumming 
in the United States. M.M. 1948. 

Hughes, Kenneth W.—Exploratory Music Instruments in the Elementary Schools. 
M.M. 1948. 

Jacobs, Claude V.—A Comparative Study of Clarinet Intonation. M.M. 1949. 

Jones, Nellie M.—Non-Musical Interests and Abilities of Students of Arthur 
Jordan Conservatory of Music. M.M. 1949. 

McConn, Maynard E.—Teaching Just Intonation in Theory Classes. M.S. 1948. 

Patterson, Paul H.—A Statistical Survey of Beginning Wind Instrumental 
Methods. M.M. 1949. 

Ramsey, David R.—Basic Principles of Organ Technique and Their Application 
to the Modern Organ. M.M. 1949. 

Ratcliff, Donald B.—A Study of the Value of Motility Rate in Predicting 
Performance Speed. M.M. 1950. 

Rumble, Victor J.—The Chromatic Stroboscope as a Device for the Improve: 
ment of Intonation in the High School Band. M.M. 1950. 

Sawyer, Paul O.—Pertinent Facts Concerning Music Curriculums in Forty-four 
Secondary Schools in the State of Indiana. M.M. 1948. 

Schwier, Elizabeth—The Status of Primary Music in the Schools of Indiana. 
M.M. 1950. 

Shepard, Robert B.—Laws of Learning Applied to Instrumental Teaching. 
M.S. 1948. 

Walker, Malvin—Audio-Visual Aids and the Instrumental Music Class. M.M. 
1948. 


IOWA 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, IOWA CITY 
Antes, Anna Elizabeth—Atrangement of Selected Songs for Developing Music 
Reading Ability in Pupils of the Intermediate Grades. M.A. 1949. 
Collins, Thomas Clark—A Survey and Evaluation of the Class Wind Instrd- 
mental Programs in Some Representative Music Teacher Training Institutions 
with Some Suggestions for an Ideal Course of Study. Ph.D. 1950. 
Pirnbaber, Oscar Ernst—A Study and an Evaluation of Boy Choir and Chil- 
dren's Choir Schools of the United States. M.A. 1949. 
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NEW YORK 17 
3 East 43rd Street 





SETTINGS FOR SATB 


Arrangements by Alice Parker and Robert Shaw 
Hilariter 

Christ the Lord is Risen Today 

O Sons and Daughters 

‘Tis Finished 

The World Itself Keeps Easter Day 

Salem 

This Joyful Eastertide 

Love is Come Again. 

On Easter Morn.... 

Easter Eggs 

Lord Christ, When First Thou Cam'st to Men 
Now April Has Come 

J.S. Bach 

O Lord, When Comes the Final Day 

O Sacred Head, Now Wounded 

William Billings 

Easter Anthem 


Johannes Brahms 
Magdalena 


Giovanni Pierluigi Palestrina 
The Strife is O’er 


Robert Shaw (Arr.) 
Calvary 
Thomas Tallis 
That Virgin's Child 
SETTINGS FOR TB 
Alice Parker-Robert Shaw (Arr.) 
Christ the Lord Hath Risen 
SETTINGS FOR TTBB 
A. Gumpelltzheimer 


in the ROBERT SHAW CHORAL SERIES 


After the great initial success of the new Robert Shaw Choral Club Series we take 
pride in offering this group of Easter Choruses as performed by Robert Shaw and 
his famous choir. Selections range from medieval music through works by Palestrina, 
Tallis, Bach, and Brahms to Negro Spirituals. They are easy or of medium difficulty. 


ee GE MN isicbnccdauevctcnenidssccncdatrecsdesbesedacoutensdneem seen usbeette’ 


Alice Parker-Robert Shaw (Arr.) 


Do—Don't Touch-a my Garment... .. 


BROOKLYN 17 
275 Livingston Street 


Janucry, Nineteen Fifty-one 


CLEVELAND 14 
43 The Arcade 


LOS ANGELES 14 
700 West 7th Street 
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Hennessey, Monica Mary—Problems of Selection and Arrangement of Songs 
for a Select Boys’ Choir at the Later Intermediate Level. M.A. 1950. 

Hoppe, William Alexander—A String Planning Program for the State of Iowa. 
Ph.D. 1949. 

Petermann, Jack Fearis—Analysis of Problems Encountered in Arranging Cer- 
tain Vocal Solos for Chorus. M.A. 1947. 


KANSAS 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, EMPORIA 

Gill, Ethan—School Bands in Second Class Cities of Kansas. 1939. 

Jeremy, Ruth Helen—Self-rating Scale for the Music Teacher. 1934. 

Johnson, Roger H.—The Recurrence of the Melodic Patterns as a Basis for 
the Teachine of Sieht Singing. 1°49. 

Sister M. Karlene Hoffmans—Music in the Daily Lives of School Children. 
1934. 

Strong, Eddie S.—The Status of the High School Band in the Separate Schools 
of Oklahoma. 1950. 

Woblgemuth, Paul M.—Music Education in Small Schools of Lyon, Marion, 
and McPherson Counties in Kansas. 1949. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY, BOSTON 

Austen, Ruth L.—The Problems and Accomplishments of Music Teachers and 
Supervisors in the Smaller High Schools of Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
Ed.M. 1949. 

Bailey, Ruth E.—Mechanical Sound-Reproducing Devices: 
and Education. Ed.M. 1932. 

Batorski, Frederick ].—The Costs of Music Instruction in Four Public School 
Systems as Compared with the Costs of Instruction in Other Subjects of the 
Curriculum. M. Mus. Ed. 1949. 

Beattie, Samuel A.—The Effectiveness of the Music Reading Program in the 
Dedham Public Schools as Shown by Continuing Music Activity of High 
School Graduates. M. Mus. Ed. 1950. 

Bessette, Roland—Enrollment Mortality Causes in Grade School Instrumental 
Programs. M. Mus. Ed. 1949. 

Breen, John P.—The Construction and Evaluation of a Survey Group Test in 
Elementary Sight-Singing. M. Mus. Ed. 1949. 

Calderwood, R. D.—Status and Trends of Music Education in the Public 
Schools of Maine. Ed.M. 1949. 

Carter, Elizabeth V.—An Evaluation of Teachers’ Assigned Grades in Music 
and of the Influence of Out-of-School Music Study in Terms of Results of 
the Kwalwasser-Ruch Test of Musical Accomplishment. M. Mus. Ed. 1947. 

Chase, George $.—General Music in the Senior High School: Source Unit 
Organization of Suggested Topics for the Course. Ed.M. 1947. 

Clement, Stanley F.—Correlation of Music with Other Subjects in 90 Junior 
High Schools of Massachusetts. Ed.M. 1936. 

Corsaro, Frank—The Status of Music Education in the Public High Schools of 
Massachusetts, as of the Year 1948-1949. Ed.M. 1950. 

Cotton, R. E.—Music Materials Suitable for Correlation with a Social Science 
Curriculum in the Junior High School. M.A. 1940. 

Crossley, Beatrice A.—The Construction and Evaluation of a Survey Test in 
Music for the Primary Grades. Ed.M. 1946. 

Curry, Helen G.—The Function of a Music Center—An Individualized Music 
Education Program in the Elementary School. M.A. 1944. 

Curtis, Ruth L.—A Secondary School Music Program. Ed.M. 1948. 

Devaul, Ruth B.—Community Opportunities for Post High School Group Music 
Study in Connecticut. M.A. 1947. 

Dix, V.—Appreciation of Music: What are the Most Potent Factors in Its 
Development. Ed.M. 1934. 

Eldridge, M.—Music Education for Better Citizenship. Ed.M. 1940. 

Fazioli, Caesar—Original Suvplementary Songs for the Seasons of the School 
Year (Grades I-II-IIT). M. Mus. Ed. 1950. 

Field, George F. Jr.—Resource Music for Teaching History. Ed.M. 1950. 

Fisher, William R.—The Construction and Validation of an Instrument to 
Measure Musical Appreciation. Ed.D. 1949. 

Fitts, Beatrice V.—The Relationship Between Participation of Students of Two 
Urban High Schools in the School Music Program and Scores on the Fisher 
Measurements of Musical Appreciation. Ed.M. 1950. 

Freeman, Warren S.—Critical Study of Music Education in the State Teachers’ 
Colleges of Massachusetts. Ed.M. 1937. 

Gillette, Elizabeth A.—Music in Rural High Schools in Maine and New 
Hampshire. M. Mus. Ed. 1950. 

Graham, Weltha Ann—An Evaluation of the Music Education Program in 
the Public Schools of Phoenix, Arizona. M. Mus. Ed. 1945. 

Greene, M. H.—Physiological Factors in Music Education. Ed.M. 1939. 

Groman, Theodore R.—The Organizaticn and Administration of a County 
School Music Program in Ohio. M. Mus. Ed. 1948. 

Harris, Frederich A.—A Survey of the Organization and Administration of 
College Bands in New England. Ed.M. 1950. 

Hayford, Lawrence K.—A Study of Existing Practices in Offering Credit for 
General Music Classes in Junior High Schools in America. M. Mus. Ed. 
1950. 

Hopkins, Barbara G.—Music Materials for Pre-School Rhythmic Activities. 
Ed.M. 1950. 

Kane, Allan $.—A Correlative Study of Musical Aptitude and Music Apprecia- 
tion as Measured by the Seashore Measures of Musical Talents and the 
Fisher Measurements of Musical Appreciation. M. Mus. Ed. 1950. 

Kane, Rhoda H.—Results of Known Sustained-Tone Devices vs. Known Dif- 
ferent-Pitched-Tone Devices in Improving Pitch of ‘‘Uncertain Singers’’ in 
Grades One and Two. M. Mus. Ed. 1950. 

Logue, H. C.—The Music Teacher as a Teacher of Choral Speaking. Ed.M. 
1941. 

Markham, M. A.—lIntegrated Program of Music Education, Ed.M. 1943. 

Minkler, Chester—Applying Dance Band Arranging Techniques in Scoring 
Music for the High School Concert Band. M. Mus. Ed. 1950. 

Newton, Doris I.—Music Education in State-Supported Industrial Training 
Schools for Girls in the United States. M.A. 1944. 

Phillips, Wendell B.—The Status of School Orchestras and Bands in the 
Counties of Nassau and Suffolk, Long Island, New York. M. Mus. Ed. 1950. 

Query, J]. H.—Use of the “‘Seashore Music Talent Tests’’ and Its Relation to the 
Selection of Pupils for the Study of Instrumental Music. Ed.M. 1933. 


Their Use in Music 


St. Hilaire, Germaine D.—Unit Organization of Three Topics in Music Educa- 
tion on Junior High School Level. 


Ed.M. 1944. 
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Samuelson, ]. T.—Survey and Analysis of the Present State Certification } > 
quirements for Teachers and Supervisors of Public School Music. Ed.M. 19: 9, 

Sill, Charlyn A.—Present Uses of Radio in the Teaching of Music in the Pub ic 
Schools. M.A. 1948. 

Stetler. Zieber R.—Influence of Design and Construction of Violins upon the 
Interest and Progress of School Violin Pupils. M. Mus. Ed. 1950. 

Sullivan, Donald R.—An Analysis and Evaluation of Representative Junior Hi-h 
School Chorus Book Material. M. Mus. Ed. 1948. 

Ta*lin. Fran*lin—Music Study in High School in Its Relation to the Music 
Entrance Requirements of Music Colleges and of Liberal Arts Colleges 
Offering Concentration in Music. M. Mus. Ed. 1950. 

Thomas, Audrey E.—Careers in Music—Some Suggestions for the Guidance of 
Prospective Music Students. M. Mus. Ed. 1949. 

Whitcomb, Mervin W.—An Analysis of Pupils’ Likes and Dislikes of Song 
Material. Ed.M. 1947. 

Williams, Bernard E.—An Introductory Method fof Clarinet. M.A. 1947. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
CAMBRIDGE 
Farnum, Stephen E.—Prediction of Success in Instrumental Music. Ed.D. 1950. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, BOSTON 

Buskirk, Everette C.—Audio-visualizing Public School Music Education. M.M. 
1949. 

Cirella. Anthony—Educational and Vocational Problems for the Blind in Music. 
M.M. 1950. 

Granger, Robert L.—Studies Related to the Playing and Teaching of Brass 
Instruments. M.M. 1949. 

Livingston. Caulbert R.—Project Report on Secondary School Music for the 
Talented. M.M. 1949. 

Nelson, Ivar—A Survey of the Instrumental Class Instruction of the Public 
Schools of Massachusetts. M.M. 1950. 

Olsen, Bertha E.—Music in the West Virginia State Colleges. M.M. 

Reiss. Muriel—Development of Music Education in the United States. 
1949. 


1949. 
M.M. 


MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR 

Aquilina, Peter—An Analysis of String Methods, Studies and Supplementary 
Materials in the Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Grades for Use in 
the Public School Instrumental Program. 

Atkins, Georgia Mae—Essentials in the Music Preparation of the Grade School 
Teacher. 1946. 

Aurand, Wayne O.—Physical Factors in Brass Instrument Playing. 1949. 

Banks, Geraldine Ophelia—Bridging the Gap Between Music of Todfly and 
Tomorrow. 1946. 

Beall, Kenneth W.—A Course of Study for the Instrumental Department of 
East Chicago. Indiana. 1941. 

Beniamin. G. Pobe—A Suggested Instrumental Curriculum for the Negro Schools 
in the State of Oklahoma. 1940. 

Bertucci, Maxine—Possibilities of the Use of Music as a Therapeutic Agent. 
1946. 

Borstad, Gladys—Community Music. 1946. 

Broucek, Jack Wolf—The Relationship of Orthodontics to Selection of Wind 
Instruments for Children. 1942. 

Buggert, Robert W.—110 Progressive Studies for Snare Drum. 1947. 

Burow, Burtis L.—Materials, Methods, and Equipment for 16MM Sound Film 
Instruction in Music Education. 1948. 

Busch, John F.—Theory and Ear Training for High School Bands. 

Butler, Elizabeth N.—Rhythmic Sequence, A Basis for Music Reading. 

Caffey, Pauline Marsh—Creative Music in the Grade School. 1950. 

Carnine, Harry ].—Maintenance of Instrumental Equipment in the Music Pro- 
gram. 1942. 

Cheatham, Leon Edmund—A Plan for Applied Music Credit: 
Taken Outside of School Under Private Teachers. 1950. 

Cooper, Jean—The Violin: Its History and Some Basic Problems in Its 
Instruction. 1947. 

Cordice, Victoria O.—A Descriptive Study of Festivals and Pageants; Their 
History, Their Value, and Their Making. 1946. 

Curry, Jon Ellsworth—A Survey of Audio-Visual Aids in Music Education. 
1950. 

Dierks, Robert E.—A Manual of Supplementary Sight Reading Material. 1949. 

Dimond, Donald L.—A Survey of Music Expenditures in Michigan Schools and 
a Program for Long Range Music Planning. 1948. 

Ellis, Howard—A Fundamental Method for the Teaching of Voice Classes. 1947. 

Fesenmyer, Geraldine F.—Teacher’s Guide for Music Education. 1947. 

Fiero, Homer Nelson—Better Band Instruction in the Public Schools. 1948. 

Fitch, William D.—An Analysis of Ten Oboe Methods and Introduction to 
‘The Study of the Oboe,"’ a Beginner's Method Designed for Musicians 
with Previous Instrumental Experience. 1943. 

Fixel, Raymond R.—A Teacher's Guide to Woodwind Class Instruction. 1950. 

Garlington, Helen—The Socialization of the Adolescent Through Public School 
Music. 1948. 

Gast, Corinne—The School Operetta. 1949. 

Geissmar, Else—The Functional Teaching of Sightsinging. A Graded Song 
Book, and a List of Songs for Grades One Through Six. 1944. 

Gilbert, Paul H.—Music Room Construction. 1949. 

Gurney, Francis W.—The Purchase and Maintenance of Stringed Instruments. 
1947. * 

Harmon, Edwin W.—Teaching the French Horn. 

Harmon, Harold Duane—Techniques and Problems of Brass Instrument Playing. 
1943. 

Heel, Helen E.—Instrumental Music for the Young Child. 

Heffelfinger, Eugene R.—Violin Appraisal. 1949. 

Henderson, Stanley Lee—The Development of Intonation in the Band and 
Orchestra. 1949. 

Hofmeister, Betty Mason—A Guide for the Classroom Teacher in the Teaching 
of Elementary School Vocal Music. 1945. 

Hubbard, Marjorie C.—A Guide for Teachers of Primary Grade Vocal Music to 
be Used in Conjunction with a Course in Primary Grade Vocal Methods at 
Ithaca College. 1949. 

Hunter, Cecil—A Study of the Vocal Music in the Elementary Grades with 
Specific Reference to the Schools at Western Springs, Illinois, and Royal 
Oak, Michigan. 1943. 

Johnson, Rodney C.—Selection and Maintenance of Stringed Instruments. 1950. 


1948. 
1946. 
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..... what YOU in books WE HAVE 


THE BATON IN MOTION by Adolph W. Otterstein. A _photo- 
graphic presentation of conducting, complete with diagrams 
and material for practice. A chapter on choral conducting is 
included in this new edition. (0 2946) 1.25 


BUILDING THE INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC DEPARTMENT by Lie- 
wellyn Bruce Jones. Ideal for the director who wishes to re- 
vise his program and inject new ideas into the department. 
Among other subjects included are Organizing the Program, 
Rehearsal Routine, and Selection of Instruments. (0 3294) 3.50 


GETTING RESULTS WITH SCHOOL BANDS by Gerald R. Pres- 
cott and Lawrence W. Chidester. Presents a school band or 
orchestra curriculum by which the student can progress toward 


THE LIVING VOICE by John C. Wilcox. Excellent material to 
help the vocalist establish good singing habits. Written by a 
well-known authority on vocal music, the subject matter covers 
adult singing voice, adolescent voice, speaking voice and 
voice training in classes. (0 2492) 1.50 


THE PIANIST’S APPROACH TO SIGHT-READING AND MEMORIZ- 
ING by Beryl Rubinstein. A worth-while series of explanations, 
observations and analyses designed to aid pianists in develop- 
ing fluency and proficiency in sight-reading and memorization. 
A graded list of sight-reading material is included. 

(0 3566) 1.25 


RHYTHMIC FOUNDATION THROUGH DRUMMING by Louis G. 
Wersen. A method for developing quick recognition of rhyth- 


asic, definite goals, according to his individual achievements. Six- mic figures. Discovery and selection of talent and drumming 
teen pages of photographs provide interesting illustrations of technic. Teaches the student to read music accurately at 
important subjects and 69 charts, tables, and drawings are used sight. (0 2767) .75 


to get maximum results from this worthwhile textbook. 
the (0 2753) 5.00 THE TECHNIC OF THE BATON by Albert Stoessel. Detailed an- 
bli alysis of the technical side of conducting, with numerous musi- 
sie cal examples and diagrams. A chapter on “How to Prepare a 
Score" is included as well as one on “Choral Conducting". 

(0 688) 1.50 


TECHNIQUES IN CHORAL CONDUCTING by Archie N. Jones. 
A concise guide for directors of schools, colleges and church 
choir groups. Discusses Tone Quality, Diction, Choral Inter- 


irass 





HOW TO READ MUSIC by Maxwell Kanzell. New, simplified 
approach to sight reading which makes the skill accessible to 
everyone. Provides a basic understanding of notation, meter 
and keys. No instrument required. (0 3452) 1.25 


HOW TO WRITE MUSIC MANUSCRIPT by Harold M. Johnson. 











7 An exercise-method handbook in progressive steps designed for pretation, Program Building and other allied topics. 
e in the attainment of expert techniques in the formation of music (0 3358) 3.00 
characters. Also included is helpful information on correcting 
hool proofs, duplicating processes, and how to secure a copyright. Order from your local dealer 
(0 3390) 1.00 or write directly to Dept. 12¢ 
and 
it of 
r0ols 
gent. 
Vind 








Band Music of the Hour 


DEATH AND TRANSFIGURATION (Finale) — Richard Strauss 


Film BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
‘6. . 

Pro- College of M: USIC A. A. Harding, one oi America’s foremost band authorities has done a mag- 
nificent job in arranging this classic work. Be the first to program it! Only 


ssons moderately difficult. 
Dean Warren S. Freeman Full Band (full score) $6.00 — Senet, Band (full score) $8.00 











n Its 
Their Courses in all branches of music JOSHUA (Novelty for Band with opt. chorus) — Paul Yoder 
and music education : ; ; : : L ” ; 
ation. Preparatory, undergraduate and A sure fire hit that will bring the audience up with a cheer! A bit easier 
_— study than DRY BONES. 

1949 Full Band $4.00 Symphonic Band $6.00 
s and Eminent Faculty includes: SATB Chorus Parts (optional) 20¢ each 
1947. ° Bout Dae © Roland = 
8. © Francis Findlay © Carl Lamson TIME FOR A CONCERT 
— * Heinrich Gebhard * Albert Spalding 
icians * Karl Geiringer * Stradivarius Quartet By Forrest L. Buchtel 

© James R. Houghton An exciting new band book comprising two complete programs for the be- 
1950. © H. Augustine Smith ginning band. Easy and entertaining. 


—_ FULL BAND INSTRUMENTATION 


Opera Workshop — Parts 40c each — Pa. acc. $1.00 — Cond. Score $1.50 
































Song 
Music Education Workshop — 
nents. Piano Workshop — NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO. — Publisher 
il aie iets eal 4 ee 223 West Lake Street Chicago 6, Illinois 
summer program 
For information, catalogue, illustrated folder, write 
i= ee ee ee ee For 1951 DIVISION CONVENTIONS OF THE MENC 
aching March 7-10 Southwestern, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
— BOSTON UNIVERSITY Your March 18-21 + ee cn ae en +—" Diego, California 
e March 28-31 orthwest, Missoula, Montana 
ods at 705 Commonwealth Ave., Room 110 April 7-11 North Central, Fort Wayne, Indi a 
; with Boston 15, Massachusetts Calendar April 18-21 Southern, Richmond, Virginia 
Royal Apr. 27-May 1 _— Eastern, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
1950. 
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JIncomparably 


Jar Ahead Armstrong is better in every respect 
than any other silver-plated flute 


W.T. ARMSTRONG COMPANY 


—yet costs far less. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 








Kay, Marguerite—An Analysis of Creative Expression in Music and Its Imple- 
mentation Through an Elementary Classroom Orchestra. 1945. 

Keagle, Roger M.—The Growth and Development of Instrumental Music in the 
Public Schools of America. 1950. 

Kemp, Christopher W.—A Study of Materials for the Correlative Teaching of 
Music and Literature in the High School 946. 

Kern, Alice Mabler—Functional Musicianshi~ Through Class Piano. 1949. 

Kerns, Earl W A Transfer Method for String Orchestra. 1946. 

Kerns, Robert D.—A Study of Elementary Ensemble Band Method. 1946. 

Kuersteiner, Kari—A Preliminary Study of the Objectives, Methods of Teaching, 
and Teaching Materials for the Secondary Study of Applied Music at the 
College Level. 1943 

Lanjear, Vivian—The Conductor's Role as a Teacher. 1946. 

Laudenslager, Samuel H.—Teaching the Trombone in Elementary School. 1946 

Lindecker, Ruth C.—An Evaluation of Fifteen Cello Methods. 1946. 

Lilly, Mary Ann—The Personality Factor as Applied to the Music Teacher. 
1950 

Manring, Darryl Theodore—Trends in Choral Repertoire in the Secondary 
Schools. 1949 

Marsteller, John H.—Relaxed Embouchure Method for Saxophone. 1949. 

Mathis, William Stephan—Music Education in the Protestant Church. 1946. 

McCombie, Arthur—Extent of Integration of Music at Beecher High School, 
Flint, Michigan, with Adult Community Music. 1949 

McGinnis, James H.—Voice Class Training Methods and Procedures for Sec- 
ondary Schools. 1948 

Means, Dorothy E.—A Workbook in Primary Music. 1943. 

Modlin, Jane L.—Music for the General College Student. 15 .6. 

Monacelli, Arlene—A Book of Songs for Kindergarten and First Grade. 1949. 

O'Connell, Thomas S.—A Study of Spécial Problems in Teaching Music in 
Consolidated School Systems. 1947. 

Olander, Eino—Electronic Sound Reproducing Apparatus Used in Music Educa- 
tion. 1950 

Pattishall, Evan G.—An Evaluation of the Instrumental Music Program of the 
University High School. 1948. 

Perdew, Mary Jeannette—A Functional Guide for the Beginning Music Teacher 
at the Junior High School Level. 1949. 

Redner, Arthur L.—World Friendship Through Music Education. 1947. 

Ridolph, Joseph V.—Instrumental Music and Its Effect in State Hospitals for 
the Maladjusted. 1946 

Riebe, Charmetta—UNESCO and International Music Education; Folk Music 
Teaching in Europe and in the United States Under the UNESCO Teacher- 
Exchange Basis. 1950 

Robison, Charles W.—Building a Workable Music Program for Negro High 
Schools of Mississippi. 1950. 

Ruby, Margaret E.—Provisions in the Public Schools for the Superior Music 
Student. 1945 

Ryder, Noah Francis—Stady of the Music Curriculum in the Negro High 
Schools of Hampton Roads, Virginia. 1943. 

Sawyer, Leah K.—The Inter-relationship of Language and Music Reading 
Principles. 1946. 
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Shafer, John L.—A Survey: The Comparative Relationships Between Music 
and Fine Art Talent. 1947. 

Shaw, James David Jr.—Emotional Development of Children Through Partici- 
pation in School Music. 1950. 

Shelley, Janet Shirley Johnston—A Handbook in Administration and Organiza- 
tion for the Beginning Teacher of Choral Music on the High School Level. 
1947. 

Shelley, Warren W.—An Analysis of Fourteen Drum Methods Used as Refer- 
ence Material for Writing ‘‘The Public School Drummer.’’ 1950. 

Shoop, Lloyd—Audio-Visual Aids to Music Education. 1950. 

Sister Bertrand Marie Nutting—A Thesis on Trends in Teaching Liturgical 
Singing. 1949. 

Sister M. Agnes Forbes—A Synthesis of Music Curricula for Elementary Schools. 
1944. 

Sister Maria Johanna Noeker—Training a Boy Choir. 1949. 

Skinner, Florence Mydell—Music and the Backward or Subnormal Child. 1948. 

Smith, Albert P.—Men Behind the Baton: The Role of Personality in Con- 
ducting. 1948. 

Snyder, Carl L.—The Sound Film in Music Education. 1946. 

Sorensen, Robert Arthur—The Changing Voice of the Boy. 1947. 

Swettman, William Paul—The Fundamentals of Violin Pedagogy. 1943. 

Tower, William B.—The School Band as an Interpretive Ensemble. 1949. 

Uhlinger, Ray—An Analysis of Elementary Cornet Methods and Elementary 
Band Methods Used as Reference Materials for the Writing of ‘Elementary 
Cornet Method"’ to be Used as a Basis for ‘‘Elementary Methods for Complete 
Brass Choir of Instruments.’’ 1947. 

Ublinger, T. Ray—Elementary Cornet Method. 1947. 

Wait, Vernon—The Foundation for and the Development of Instrumental 
Music Through High School. 1947. 

Waller, Josephine Stoddard—Problems and Procedures in Music Education. 
Piano. 1948. 

Wartman, Francis E.—A Study of Music in Delinquent Institutions. 1945. 

W endelberg, Norma—Problems in Choral Interpretation. 1947. 

Wicker, Jay D.—Instrumental Program for a Small School. 1949. 

Wilcox, Mary Jo—Creative Music. 1950. 

Wirtala, Arnold—Teaching the Violoncello. 1948. 

Wirtala, Mary Grace—Creating and Maintaining Interest in the Elementary 
School Instrumental Program. 1948. 

Woodland, Marjorie Daniel—An Outline for a Course of Study for the Public 
School Music Teacher. 1950. 

Wyle, Marcyl C.—Correlation of Public School Music and Community Music. 


Zimmerman, Ruth L.—Improwing Intonation in the High School Band. 1946. 
TO BE CONCLUDED IN NEXT ISSUE 
{Editors’ Note: This installment gives slightly over one-half of the supple- 


mentary list of research studies in music education, and represents all institu- 
tions included in the alphabetical listing by states to and including Michigan.] 
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For Graduate Studies 





studies complete the list that was printed 

in the November-December issue of the 
JourNAL. These studies are recommended 
by the Music Education Research Council 
for consideration by graduate faculties in 
the cooperative project described on page 
29 of the November-December JouRNAL. 
The Research Council will welcome fur- 
ther suggestions, which may be sent direct 
to William R. Sur, chairman, Music Edu- 
cation Research Council, Michigan State 
College, Music Department, East Lan- 
sing, Michigan. 

(26) An analysis of the problem of general 
music on the secondary school level, including 
perhaps an examination of present practices, 
considering both quality and content. The 
problem of time allotment. The attainments 
which are anticipated. How long should 
required music be offered in secondary 
schools? Should it go all the way through 
senior high school, ~r should it be made 
elective at some particuiar point? 


| iE following suggestions for graduate 


(27) The present relationship existing in 
the teaching of vocal and instrumental music, 
particularly in elementary schools. Should 
specialists be employed for each? Is there 
some manner of developing a closer relation- 
ship between the instrumental music pro- 
gram and the musical activities conducted in 
the classroom? 

(28) Scientific studies of psychological 
problems in the teaching of music. There is 
a need for exact information on the manner 
in which learning takes place when studying 
the symbols of the printed page. 

(29) Studies directed toward the revision 
and standardization of notation and _ termi- 
nology. 

(30) Studies in the history of music educa- 
tion. 

(31) Studies of music education practices 
in other countries at the present time. 

(32) Studies of the role of music education 
in the promotion of international relations and 
particularly in education for peace. 

(33) The relationship between the Junior 
College and the adult education movement. 





AMERICAN MUSIC AWARDS. Sigma Alpha 
Iota is continuing its program of assistance and 
encouragement to American composers through 
the American Music Awards competitions. Pic- 
tured are Gustave Reese, special consultant for 
the competitions, and Kathleen Davison, presi- 
dent of SAI. Judges for the American Music 
Awards, who will continue for the next three- 
year period, are Howard Hanson, Walter Hendl, 
and Vincent Persichetti. Winner of the 1950 
competition was Richard Winslow, of Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn. His composi- 
tion “Huswifery” is being published by Carl 
Fischer Inc. as part of the Sigma Alpha Iota 
Music Series. 
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TWO BOOKS 
YOU NEED ¥ 


“The Story'of Musical Instruments’ is a 
complete, factual history of the development of 
musical instruments . . . packed with pictures 
and descriptions of band and orchestra instruments 
dating back to the Pipes of Pan. No music library 
is complete without this book . . . no music 
educator can speak authoritatively without it. 
Hard cover, 360 pages, 6” x 9”. Only $1.98. 

The Pan-American ‘“‘Band and Orchestra 
Handbook” is a reliable, up-to-the-minute guide for 
the music educator and bandmaster. Now in its 
20th printing . . . used as a textbook in 62 colleges 
and universities. New, hard cover, 136 pages, 

6” x 9”—-still only $1.00. 

Write for FREE folder describing complete line 

of tested school music teaching helps. Use coupon, 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Dept. 113, ELKHART, INDIANA 
Please send FREE folder of tested school music teaching helps. 


Name 





Address 





City, Co., State 
School 





Position 
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The CHESLEY MILLS TIME 
COURSE NUMBER ONE 


is the basis for better sight-reading. 


This is a direct approach to the professional musician's subconscious 
thoughts regarding time in music. It starts at the very beginning. 
Over forty years’ experience in teaching TIME and developing RHYTHM 
now set forth in this course. No previous knowledge necessary. 

TEXT BOOK and FOUR RECORDS $10.00 
New catalogue of Audio-Visual music teaching material and small signature 
chart sent upon request. 


The CHESLEY MILLS STUDIOS 
2159 Ewing Street Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
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What are your uniform 
requirements for the 


MUSIC FESTIVAL 


SEASON? 


Write for free catalog C-50- 

Our direct representative can 
quote prices, assist in making se- 
lections and suggest Fund Raising 
Ideas. 

“Uniforms by Ostwald” Inc. is 
America’s foremost designer and 
manufacturer of Band, Drum 
Corps and Orchestra uniforms. 
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How's Your Aim? 


S. NORMAN PARK 





ELL, HOW Is IT? Have you been out 

for target practice lately? Have 
you got a steady hand and a level head? 
How’s your vision? Do you see the 
target clearly? Do you persevere and 
keep at it or do you give up easily? Do 
you shoot aimlessiy? How often do you 
hit the bull’s-eye? 

Probably by this time you are saying, 
“What is this—an article on shooting? 
Must have been printed in the wrong 
magazine. What has all this to do with 
music teachers, or music supervisors, or 
college professors ?” ‘ 

If you will read over the questions in 
the first paragraph again, you will see 
that they do apply to the music educator 
as well as to the sportsman. Few of you 
will disagree that all educators must have 
an aim. There must be a striving for a 
certain goal and an effort to put some- 
thing across. But wait—do all teachers 
and supervisors and professors have a 
definite aim? Do all educators keep 
their eyes on the target and practice 
diligently to “hit the bull’s-eye” and be- 
come a “crack marksman?” 

There are many qualities of the 
skilled marksman that are also found 
in the successful music teacher, and here 
are a few of them. First, one must have 
the best equipment possible for such 
“sport.” And by equipment I mean the 
wherewithal for doing the shooting. 
In the case of the marksman, he will 
endeavor to secure the best rifle or gun 
that money can buy. If he expects to 
win medals and come out on top, he be- 
lieves he must have the best. And so 
in our teaching, we need the best mental 
equipment we can develop. Probably the 
best way to say this is: the teacher 
needs the best education he or she can 
secure—for this forms your mental 
equipment with which you will be “shoot- 
ing” the rest of your life. It can’t be 
too good—there is no substitute for it. 
There will be flaws in the cheap “gun” 
and no matter how good your “sight,” 
the bullets will go astray. No matter 
how hard you practice and work—no 
matter how great is your vision—your 
sincere efforts will fail. Many teachers 
work very hard and put in many hours 
of diligent labor on their teaching, but 
they don’t get very far. They try and 
try but they miss the mark and their 
“shots go wild” because they haven't 
taken time or made sacrifices to secure 
the “best” mental equipment. 


ab 


Second, one must have “freshly dated” 
ammunition. The dead or damp bullets 
won't do. It is important that the best 
bullets be used if the mark is to be 
made. No matter how, good the gun or 
how insistent is the shooter—one must 
have good ammunition. And so it is in 
teaching—one must be up to date with 
all ideas. Old materials, old ideas, are 
often dead and stale. The alert director 
knows that he cannot merely repeat the 
same songs and procedures every year 
and expect to hit the mark of great 
success. The old has served its pur- 
pose—the new awaits the live and active 
person. 

Third, there must be a_ well-defined 
and definite target. Well placed, well 


outlined, concise and clear. There are 
many who go a-hunting and never “bring 
home the bacon,” or even a little rabbit. 
There are many who go a-teaching and 
never hit any sort of a target. And the 
worst part of this stage of the game is 
the fact that “aimless shooting” is very 
dangerous. Most of us don’t care to be 
around the man who shoots when, where, 
and in any direction he chooses. He is a 
dangerous man, and in some communities 
they manage to put him in jail. But, 
alas, we haven’t caught up on the “wild- 
shooting teachers and educators.” They 
take any old shotgun and grandfather's 
cartridges and close their eyes and shoot 
away. It’s no wonder we have so many 
casualties among our young grade school 
and high school generation. The teacher 
knows not where he or she is aiming 
in his work. He has been hired—for 
too little a salary—and is not teaching 
for the love of it (and there must be a 
grain of love present, at least) and they 
get to school every day (or almost every 
day) on time (or nearly on time) and 
they spend the time in school until the 
last bell, and then they are so ex- 
hausted and worn out and the children 
were “so trying today” and “I never 
saw such manners and disrespect” and 
“they just can’t read a note,” etc., etc. 
And so it goes with one who enters the 
school with no target. The shooting 
goes on and the missiles fly here and 
yonder in the schoolroom and many a 
wound is inflicted simply because Mr. 
Music Teacher knows not where, when, 
or how he is going in each lesson. 
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Fourth, one must be interested enough 
in the sport to stick to it, through many 
discouraging practices, and not lose sight 
of the target. Too many young teachers 
are like the boy who gets a new gun. 
He has seen his father use a gun and 
succeed in hitting the target and it all 
looks like great fun, but the son so 
often forgets the days and years of 
patient plugging that have gone before. 
Many young people admire and look up 
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to their teachers and say, “I want to be a 
music teacher ; it seems like such a lot of 
fun.” “Music all day—music all night, 

and three months vacation.” And so 
many young people decide to enter the 
field of music teaching expecting things 
to be rosy and “lots of fun” all the 
time. But, as in all things, there must 
be enough genuine interest and love for 
it to carry one over the hard and dis- 
couraging “humps” before one is a 
“crack marksman.” 


And so we come to the most impor- 
tant point of this discussion. That with 
all these aforementioned requisites, the 
marksman must have keen sight and a 
clear vision. This is indispensable and 
is the final requisite of both the sports- 
man and the teacher. For how can we 
aim, with our best equipment and our 
earnestness and our “freshly dated” am- 
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munition, at our well-defined target with- 
out a steady hand and a level head? 
How is your aim? Can you see the target 
clearly? Is your vision clear and un- 
impaired? If it is—you are hitting the 
target. You are bringing home the 
pheasant. You are the successful music 
teacher who enters the school with a 
purpose, with a smile and air of interest 
and love for your work. You have no 
casualties in your classes. You don’t al- 
ways hit the bull’s-eye, but you’re mighty 
close and people admire you, and you're 
chosen to be a judge in contests and a 
guest director for festivals. You are 
recognized as a success. 

And now, what are some of the aims 
every music teacher should keep in sight? 
There are many and they may be stated 
in various ways. Here are a few that 
I think are all-important: 


(1) Generally speaking, every educa- 
tor should have a philosophy of teaching. 
Do you have one? In other words, what 
do you believe should be taught in your 
music courses? Do you believe in teach- 
ing music and music only, or do you 
believe (as I do) that there is much 
more to a music class than music? Are 
such things as polite manners, coopera- 
tion, development of the beautiful, moral 
and social standards and friendliness 
some of the things you teach? Do you 
work to put these additional things 
across, or do you expect them to be 
there by some magic? Do you believe in 
strict, hard-boiled discipline, or do you 
believe in allowing the students to have 
free rein and do as they please, when 
they please, so as not to kill personality, 
or do you believe (as I do) that there 
should be a little of the last and more of 
the first? Do you believe in amusing 
and entertaining your classes by sitting 
and playing songs at the piano all 
through the class while they yell their 
lungs out? Or-do you believe (as I do) 
that the successful teacher must be on 
her feet three-fourths to nine-tenths of 
the period, should demand a certain 
amount (according to the ability of the 
class) of music reading, music study, 
directed listening and a constant develop- 
ment of beautiful, vibrant, easily pro- 
duced tone—which applies both to in- 
strumentalists and vocalists? Or do you 
believe that all the band needs to do is 
to just “run through” seven or eight 
numbers (with three or four marches) 
with the student director doing most of 
it in a very poor manner, and calling 
that a “rehearsal,” or do you believe 
(as I do) that tuning, attention to all 
parts, and detailed practice and some at- 
tention to balance and tone quality are 
a few of the important essentials to a 
good rehearsal? This should suffice to 
illustrate what is meant by the author 
as a philosophy of teaching. 

(2) Specifically, here are a few aims: 


(a) To give some music to as many 
students in your school as possible, even 
if it has to be through the assembly or 
special sings. 

(b) To direct your groups to sing or 
play as artistically as you are capable 
of leading them. They will do what you 
ask them to do, unless it nearly kills 
them. 

(c) To instill in your Singers and 
players a love for the best in music. A 
desire for the beautiful and a dissatis- 
faction with the cheap, ordinary music. 

(d) To encourage students to greater 
achievement—individually, or as a group. 
Help those who are highly talented to 
study privately with the best teacher 
available. 
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(e) To give each student a back- 
ground for future appreciation of music. 
To have a discriminating mind and kno-y 
how to choose the most satisfying and 
inspiring music. 


(f) To exert a wholesome personel 
influence on your students—to have then: 
show the value of your music training 
in making them finer boys and girls. 

(9) To elevate the music program in 
your school to the place where both the 
school and community are proud of 
everything you do and will support you 
wholeheartedly in all your endeavors. 


(h) To cooperate with school admin 
istrators and other teachers on the facul- 
ty. To be human and sociable. To give 
and take and not make the sometimes 
too numerous music activities seem more 
important than other school subjects. 
To not demand so much money, or de- 
mand this or that, but know how to ask 
tactfully for things you need. To be 
gracious and pleasant in your relation 
to all others and make an effort to be 
well liked. 

(i) To make pleasant and valuable 
contacts in the community. To provide 
music for community ~ when you 
can without it being a burden to 
you and your organizations. To enter 
into civic activities and be part of your 
community as well as part of the school. 


(j) To continue your study and pro- 
fessional contacts at every opportunity. 
To attend summer schools or clinics. To 
attend National and Division conferences. 
the Music Epucators JourNaL, anil 
To read professional magazines, such as 
enlarge your horizon. To grow and 
have an open mind to new ideas. 
To meet new people and learn from 
them. To always keep your eyes on 
the target and have a vision. And might 
I add here that not only is it wise to 
have an aim and know what the target 
is, but perhaps it would be well if others 
such as your superintendent or principal, 
or your own students, know at what you 
are aiming. I think, so often, that re 
sults would be reached much sooner if 
the members of the band or orchestra or 
choir could know what the director has 
in mind. Why not let your students 
help you reach your target and have a 
share in the success? 


Yes! It’s time for target practice— 
in fact, it’s always time for target prac- 
tice because the better your aim, the 
more you hit the mark, the more satis- 
fying it is to you. In order to keep 
vour place near the top, it takes con- 
stant practice. 


The person who sits back, content 
that he has reached the pinnacle of suc- 
cess, soon finds himself not far from the 
bottom of that ladder. 


And you say, “What's this guy Park 
talking about anyway? That's old stuff. 
Can’t you write something new?” An 
Park says, “Remember, there’s nothing 
new under the sun—all we need is just 
a little reminder once in a_ while.” 


CORRECTION. In a note accompanying 
the “Radio in Music Education” (November- 
December Journal) it was erroneously stated 
that Edna A. Whitsey was formerly super- 
visor of elementary vocal music in the 
Cleveland, Ohio, public schools. Miss Whitsey 
tells us she was startled to read this statement 
as she is still actively in charge of the ele- 
mentary vocal music in Cleveland’s schools. 
And the headquarters staff, perfectly aware of 
that fact, was not only startled but much em- 
barrassed that such an error could occur in 
the case of a member of long standing and 
distinctive record. 
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Missouri Workshop for 
Elementary Teachers 


elementary school music workshop for 

elementary classroom teachers. We do 
not really mean that this was one of those 
“first performance anywhere” affairs. 

State supervisors of music have long 
been having conferences, study groups, 
and workshops for elementary classroom 
teachers—so have city and county super- 
visors of music. But this one was prob- 
ably a little different. 

It’s no new idea that the place and im- 
portance of the classroom teacher, as far 
as music is concerned, is gradually chang- 
ing—and it’s high time that it did. There 
is surely no valid reason why general 
education should have any monopoly on 
the newer practices in supervisor-teacher 
relationships. We're gradually coming 
around—even the die-hards among us—to 
the realization that the classroom teacher 
should have some of the responsibility in 
planning the music program, not in merely 
carrying out the instructions and plans 
of the supervisor. 

In some strongholds, the old still pre- 
vails. Only the other day one of our 
recent graduates, now a classroom teacher 
in a neighboring state, came back for a 
visit. When she described her experiences, 
it was evident she was disgusted with the 
detailed, rigid instructions and plans she 
was expected to carry out for her music 
supervisor—a supervisor in a fairly large 
city, too! She is a former music teacher, 
herself, and one who is alert to adopting 
good things. Small wonder that she was 
irked at having to follow an out-dated 
concept of supervision under an out-of- 
date supervisor. 

But it is no new idea that the good 
supervisor has learned to expect a great 
deal of fine music teaching from the class- 
room teacher. With her greater study 
and understanding of child psychology 
and her closer relationship with the indi- 
vidual classroom and the children in it, 
the classroom teacher is in a position to 
do a great deal that the music teacher 
cannot. She also has many opportunities 
in the teaching of music which the music 
specialists do not have. 

The Music Educators National Con- 
ference is recognizing to an increasing 
extent our responsibility to the classroom 
teacher. As a gesture in this direction, 
the Southern Division began, at least four 
years ago, the practice of placing special 
emphasis upon elementary school music 
on one day of its biennial meeting, and, 
as a part of it, inviting classroom teachers 
who could attend to be guests of the Con- 
ference, without payment of fees. This 
was done at the 1947 Birmingham meeting 
and the 1949 Tampa meeting, as well as 
at the 1950 National Conference meeting 
at St. Louis. Other meetings may have 
done similarly. 

But back to Missouri. The University, 
with cooperation of the State Department 
of Education, decided to hold a workshop 
in music for the elementary teacher. The 
workshop was offered as a service to 
teachers of Missouri, and was given last 
June on an experimental basis, without 
college credit, and without payment of 
registration or tuition fees. Marguerite 

Hood served as special visiting pro- 
fEss0r for the entire week, 
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Special emphasis was given to the dif- 
ferent musical activities which make up a 
good elementary school music program— 
singing, rhythmic activities, listening, and 
others, all with reference to what the 
classroom teacher with limited training 
can do. Three sessions were held daily, 
at 8:30 and 10:00 for an hour and a half 
each, and at 2 P.M. for two hours. Be- 
tween times informal exhibits of music 
books and materials were on display. 
For evening programs, the faculty string 
quartet gave a concert and the high school 
band and orchestra workshop had several 
programs. 

The workshop was, we feel, a great 
success. The attendance was very gratify- 
ing. (We probably cannot do it without 
fees every year, but we hope to continue 
the workshop!) All publicity empha- 
sized that the workshop was planned 
especially for classroom teachers. You 
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The Standard Pitch for 
the Musical World. 
13 Keys Full Chromatic Scale 

This instrument is the development of many 
years of experiment. It is the most scientific, 
sanitary and practical article made for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the proper pitch of a musical 
note. It is an all-blow pitch pipe. Tuned A-440. 
Notes are arranged in chromatic or- 
der, notated on top and bottom for 
easier selection. The only complete 
pitch pipe ever made. 
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can easily imagine that music teachers 
wanted to come, too, and they were made 
welcome. But the classroom teachers 
didn’t hesitate to come because of any 
mistaken thoughts that it might be “over 
their heads.” After all, it was planned 
especially for them. They came, and they 
liked it. 

—Paut W. Matuews, Professor of 
Music Education, University of Missoun, 
Columbia. 


What's In A Song? 


CTING as both accompanist and 

singer, I served my junior high 

school and senior high school choral 
clubs in a double capacity. I am not 
surprised that of the many _ songs 
these groups attempted to sing, the fol- 
lowing words from the song, A Hymn to 
Music, have left a lasting impression 
upon me: 


“Teach us how to gain from thee 
A lesson of thy harmony— 
How wild diversities of sound combine— 
So may we turn from discord and Iearn 
Peace in Thy design.” 


These words distinctly express what 
music means to me. They do not at- 
tempt to minimize so complex a thing as 
life by completely eliminating all discord; 
but they do, on the other hand, try to 
bring together those few necessary di- 
versities into smooth harmony. A beau- 
tiful pattern for living! 

Though all of the arts approach uni- 
versality in some measure, I feel that 
music is the most universal. Class dis- 
tinctions in the field of music are less 
pronounced than in the other arts. Are 
not the picture galleries and great books 
more or less associated with wealth? It 
may be argued that opera and symphony 
are on the same level, but these today 
are available to most people with the aid 
of the radio. To people rich or poor, 
educated or illiterate, music is Relaxa- 
tion. It is Happiness at a carnival, Faith 
in a church, and Atmosphere in a theater. 
No longer is it strange to find a “low- 
brow” thoroughly enjoying opera or a 
“high-brow” completely spellbound by 
bebop. 

Music is also universal in the sense 
that it knows no national boundaries. 
Even the folk songs of various countries 
are closely related. It is often difficult 
to distinguish gypsy chants from Russian 
or Hungarian folk music, or the national 
songs of Spain or Latin American coun- 
tries. Latin American songs in turn re- 
semble, in some cases, Oriental melodies 
which are similar to Near Eastern and 
Mediterranean songs. Here, in one short 
glimpse, the contagion of music has been 
viewed. My mother, who was born in 
Russia, often used to sing a short ditty 
with Russian words. Imagine my sur- 
prise when I came across the exact mel- 
ody in a collection of Italian folk songs! 
Interested, I checked more deeply into 
the matter and found, to be sure, the 
same song in a collection of Russian 
songs. Here was one melody being sung 
in two languages and being claimed as a 
native tune of two countries! 

Music is powerful. It is powerful 
enough to move the human heart. One 
may not understand the words to Latin 
chants in a Catholic church, or the words 
to a cantor’s prayer in a Jewish syna- 
feet but in such cases words are supef- 
cial; only the music is real and has 
meaning. 

To me music is indescribable. So often 
a piece of music recalls a situation, 4 
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person, a thing. I can hear excerpts 
from Carmen and remember how excited 
I was the first time I attended the opera. 
I can hear quiet waltzes and think of an 
uncle, now dead, who loved to sing. I 
can hear Row, Row, Row Your Boat 
and recall the summer nights when my 
sisters, my brother, and I took it upon 
ourselves to entertain the neighborhood. 
These things, long past, once more be- 
come part of me in the music I hear. 
—LEoNA WatzMAN, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Functional Approach to 
Instrumental Music 


USIC EDUCATORS incur a dual responsi- 
Mics and obligation. First, they 

should encourage appreciation of desir- 
able music literature on the part of the 
masses and second, they should train for 
active participation in the performance 
of desirable music literature those di- 
rectly under their supervision. 

A majority of music educators are 
probably convinced that they are fulfilling 
this dual responsibility . . . However, 
when one examines closely the approach 
we are ultilizing in developing an appre- 
ciation of desirable instrumental music 
literature, there arises a highly pertinent 
question. This question is, “Are we choos- 
ing the longest and most arduous route 
toward our goal?” 

In order to secure a valid reply to this 
inquiry an examination of our approach 
and procedures is necessary. Recapitu- 
lated briefly, here they are: 

We are organizing many bands and 
very few orchestras. We are teaching 
much band music and very little orches- 
tral music. We are developing many 
brass, woodwind, and percussion players, 
and almost no string instrumentalists. 
Consequently, the literature for which 
we, as instrumental music educators, are 
developing an appreciation is confined 
primarily to that available as original 
compositions or transcriptions for band. 
If the world’s great and accepted musical 
literature is penned in this form then 
we are certainly making the proper ap- 
proach. Moreover, the writer confesses 
that band literature has been enriched 
in musical content during recent years by 
the addition of some desirable original 
compositions and transcriptions from 
other forms. Now, in what form do we 


find the instrumental music literature for . 


which we desire to encourage apprecia- 
tion? 

A casual inspection of the lists of 
orchestral music available in original 
form to instrumental music educators 
reveals a wealth of literature by the 
world’s foremost composers from Monte- 
verdi to Stravinsky. This great music 
possesses every element of diversity. 

There is music of the polyphonic period 
by Couperin, Scarlatti, Purcell, Corelli, 

eau, Handel, Bach, Gluck and others. 
The classic period offers us more than 
one hundred-fifty symphonies by two 
composers alone—Haydn and Mozart— 
and then there is Beethoven. In the Ro- 
mantic period the world lies before us in 
orchestral literature. Masterpieces were 
sed on to us by Schubert, Schumann, 
fendelssohn, Berlioz, Saint-Saens, Tsch- 
aikowsky, Johannes Strauss,  Lizst, 
Brahms, Franck, Grieg, Smetana, Dvorak, 
Sibelius, and Rimsky-Korsakoff to men- 
tion a few. 

Should we include music in the realm 

opera, oratorio, and the concerto we 
should have to extend the list to include 
dozens more. Among them would be 
Wagner, Weber, Rossini, Puccini, Doni- 
zetti, Bellini, Verdi, Gounod, Delibes, 
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VOLKWEIN'S 
NEW 1951 RELEASES 


YOUTHFUL SPIRIT — OVERTURE 
By Col. Earl D. Irons — Arlington State College, Texas 
A fast-moving overture full of FF movements, well arranged and cross- 
cued for large or small bands. Playing time approximately 51, min. 
Full Band with full and condensed score .............. $6.00 
Symphonic Band with full and condensed score ......... $9.00 
Send for free Reference Conductor part. 


THE ISLE OF MISTS — 

FROM SOUTH SEA ISLAND SKETCHES 

By Paul Sladek — Duquesne University 
A beautiful tone number equally effective either as a violin solo or as 
an orchestral number. Cues are provided in order that this composi- 
tion may be performed by various small combinations. Performing 
time about 5 minutes. 





pang OOD GE UR GR. GOED 6 ae ec vsncddcconswens $5.50 
Set B Complete set of parts with strings 4-4-2-2-2 ...... $7.50 
Set C Complete set of parts with strings 7-7-4-4-4 ...... $9.00 


Send for free piano reference copy. 


OLD SETTLERS ON PARADE (Novelty) 

By C. W. Dalbey 
A clever arrangement of well known airs. Fine encore number. Easy. 
Cross-cued, effective for large or small band. 

EE EE ED SID ccc ecnesscsssstncccececess $3.50 

Free reference conductor part sent upon request. 
HEIDENROSLEIN (Little Rose of the Fields) 

By Heinrich Werner. Transcribed by Paul Sladek. 
A Viennese melody beautifully arranged for violin and piano.. 60c 
Send for your copy today! 
SHEPHERD OF TENDER YOUTH 

By James M. Hopkins. 
Dabiiber Ser GALT, GRE SBA. 2.2 e ec ccvccccusevccescccss 18¢ 
Write for free examination copy today! 

: 


Complete listings of Volkwein Pub- 
lications sent free upon request. 
Send for sample solo cornet and 
conductor parts. 
- 


THE ABOVE NUMBERS PUBLISHED BY 


VOLKWEIN BROS. INC. 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 











Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Luther A. Richman, Mus. D., Ed. D., Director and Dean of Faculty 


Established 1867. rated under auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. Affiliated 
with University of Cincinnati. Complete school of music—Faculty of international reputa- 
tion. Degrees, Diplomas, Certificates. Dormitories. 10 acre campus. 

(Summer School June 14-July 28) 


Address C. M. Benjamin, Registrar, Dept. S., Highland Ave. & Oak St., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 





Bizet, Meyerbeer, Massenet, Mascagni, 
Offenbach, Gilbert and Sullivan and 


hosts of others. 








penter, Randall Thompson, Hanson, and 


others in the Romantic period alone. 
Closer to our own contemporary period 
in the twentieth century we have Mahler, 
Richard Strauss, Debussy, Scriabin, 
Schonberg, Dukas, Delius, Loeffler, Rous- 
sel, Ravel, Glazounoff, Rachmaninoff, 
Stravinsky, Hindemith, Milhaud, Poul- 
enc, Honegger, Prokofieff, Shostakovitch, 
Respighi, Villa-Lobos, MacDowell, Car- 


This literature is so diverse in content 
and period, it is of such unquestioned 
quality, and the supply is so inexhaustible 
that one is amazed at the indifference of 
instrumental music educators toward this 
great storehouse of musical treasure. This 
indifference is certainly unintentional on 
the part of many of us. Nonetheless, 
it is costly to our profession. It comes 
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(yp Music for 
Violin rr © 


TWO VIOLINS unaccompanied ~ 




































































Paul Arma — LITTLE FRENCH DANCES, in Ist pos. 90 
K. P. E. Back — 2 DUOS __... 1.25 
W. F. Bach — SONATA in Eb ................... 1.25 
i. Engels — 26 DUETS OF GREAT MASTERS: Bach, Handel, Mozart ——........ 90 
Erich Doflein — BICINIA, 20 2-part Fantasias (léth cent.) ........ 1.25 
EASY LITTLE DUOS (Froehes Duospie!) in Ist pos. —....... -90 

VOL. Ill, HUNGARIAN DUETS: Bartok, Kadosa, Sieber. ....... 1.50 

OLD FRENCH DUETS . 1.50 

Paul Hindemith — 14 DUETS, in Ist pos. .. 1.50 
L. Julien-Rousseau — 6 LITTLE DUETS, in Ist pos. eo. .40 
Simon Leduc — 3 SHORT SONATAS compl. 1.50 
W. A. Mozart — 6 VIENNESE SONATAS [Violin | in Ist pos.) ....... compl. 1.25 
GERMAN DANCES, Vol. |-Il ea. 1.25 

K. Roeseling — 5 LITTLE PIECES, in Ist pos. 90 
Carl Stamitz — 3 DUETTOS, Op. 27 compl. 1.75 
Alexandre Tansman — 8 DUETS, in Ist pos. compl. 1.00 








THREE VIOLINS unaccompanied ~ 


























Paul Arma — LITTLE OLD FRENCH AIRS, in Ist pos. 90 
Ottmar Gerster — LITTLE FESTIVAL MUSIC, in Ist pos. 1.00 
G. F. Handel — SONATA ............... 1.50 
J. J. Fux — SONATA A «ee 1.25 
J. J. Quantz — SONATA (2 copies in set) .. 1.25 








FOUR VIOLINS unaccompanied ~ 






H. H. Altvater — FOUR PORTRAITS 
Philip Gordon — 4 MELODIOUS PIECES, in Ist pos. 
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about primarily because we have developed 
and are developing very few school or- 
chestras with which to utilize directly 
this treasure. 

Educationalists have discovered that 
students learn French more quickly by 
concentrating upon French from the 
beginning than by studying Latin first 
as a “background.” The basic principle 
of directness applies as forcibly to 
music. Great music is learned and 
absorbed more quickly and in greater 
quantities when approached directly. 

The world’s great instrumental music 
is cast principally in orchestral form. 
Then, by dedicating ourselves to the for- 
mation of an orchestra in every school 
we would make available to music edu- 
cation, in original form, the greatest 
storehouse of musical literature known 


to mankind. —RaPu R Ponu 


Editor’s Note: Reprinted by permission from 
the February 1950 issue of The Louisiana School 
Musician, official magazine ‘of the Louisiana 
Music Educators Association. Mr. Pottle is 
head of the Department of Fine Arts, Southeast- 
ern Louisiana College, Hammond. 


Why Study Music? 


REMEMBER two strong, immaculately 
| groomed hands, fingers moving with 

piston-like precision up and down the 
keyboard with a penny on the back of 
each hand, a black leather handbag con- 
taining a small gold watch to tick off the 
tiresome sixty minutes, and a small pencil 
to indicate the limits of the next lesson. 
That was my music teacher at the turn of 
the century, the era of the itinerant gen- 
teel spinster piano teacher and the bogus 
“professor.” I say “genteel” because it 
was thought that teaching music was a 
suitable and proper employment for the 
daughter of a family of moderate circum- 
stances, and “bogus” because to be a 
“professor” all that one needed were ec- 
centricities and a foreign accent. 

Such were the teachers into whose 
hands was given the musical education of 
the mass of the middle class, teachers 
whose main object was to make a modest 
living and who succeeded in doing so only 
by allowing themselves to be bored for 
long hours hearing the stumbling efforts 
of their little victims. For music teach- 
ing in the early 1900's, at least the piano 
teaching that my friends and I were sub- 
jected to, was a matter of playing pieces 


‘and more pieces imperfectly learned and 


seldom understood. Rhythm and tempo 
varied according to the technical difficul- 
ties of each individual passage. Phrasing, 
accent, themes, mood and interpretation 
were unknown. 


Professional Performance Least 
Important 


Happily these days are passed for the 
most part. More and more teachers have 
established studios where teaching condi- 
tions are infinitely better. Many teachers 
are beginning to realize that professional 
performance is the least important objec- 
tive of the music teacher. 

Musical America cannot assimilate all 
those who are studying to become profes- 
sional musicians in our own country and 
the talented foreign-trained who come to 
our shores. Only about one- -tenth of one 
per cent of those studying music should 
ever become professional. Yet how many 
teachers are only interested in developing 
technical proficiency ? How many teachers 
will only accept such students whose pro- 
fessional careers will reflect glory on their 
teaching ? 

Technical proficiency is of course im- 
portant. But it is only a tool for attaining 
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the real values which come from a study 
of music. [t corresponds to the three R’s 
of the school, which are useful only so 
far as they aid in attaining the objectives 
of education. These other values of the 
study of music are: appreciation, moral 
and ethical values, social values, and ulti- 
mate values. 

There is an old saying that there are 
three kinds of music: that which appeals 
to the head, to the heart, and to the feet. 
Another way of saying the same thing is 
that there is music which makes us think, 
music which makes us feel, and music 
which makes us act. We are intellectually 
stimulated by the intricacies of a Bach 
fugue, we are emotionally moved by a 
Chopin nocturne, we glide to the rhythm 
of a Strauss waltz. 


Responsibility of the Teacher 


One of the responsibilities of the teacher 
of music is to bring into focus a vague 
feeling of like or dislike, to intellectualize, 
to rationalize, and to activate appreciation. 
All art deals with the recreation of ex- 
perience, and it is the variety and intensity 
of this experience which is an index of 
the worth of a piece of art to him who 
would appreciate it. 

It is never too soon to begin to develop 
an appreciation of form. The melodic line, 
a sense of phrasing and of direction, an 
awareness of pattern, of vertical and lat- 
eral structure, of balance and proportion; 
in fact, the whole architecture of music 
will open vistas of delight to the intellect. 
Of course, the inexperienced student must 
begin with the simplest forms and proceed 
to the more complex. It is the duty of 
the music teacher to bring the student to 
the highest intellectual appreciation of 
music of which he is capable. 

Many people think of music apprecia- 
tion in terms of feeling. There is music 
for every mood. Music makes us feel 
happy and sad, excited and calm. It is 
not bound by the tyranny of words as is 
literature, or the dimensions of space and 
volume as are painting and sculpture. It 
makes us experience the feelings which 
are too deep er_too vague for words. The 
voluptuous color of Respighi, the dreamy 
nebulousness of Debussy, the strength of 
Beethoven, the refinement of Mozart, the 
religious fervor of Bach, the gaiety of 
Strauss, the humanity of Foster, the pa- 
triotism of a national anthem, these and 
many more are feelings which music con- 
veys with an intensity and an integrity 
far excelling any of the other arts. The 
teacher who does not make her student 
alive to these feelings has missed one of 
the primary functions of music—to make 
him feel. 


Music Should Activate 


Music should activate the student. It 
should make him want to do something. 
The armed forces have long realized the 
tremendous force of music in developing 
unity and inspiring courage. The music 
of the church if properly conceived leads 
to the spirit and the act of worship. So, 
also, should the glorious last movement 
of Beethoven’s Ninth inspire mankind to 
work for universal brotherhood. 

Since music is another language it 
would be a fine thing if music teachers 
could give their students enough technique 
and facility in reading, that they could 

me acquainted with the great works 
of music just as they become familiar 
with great poetry or drama, for their own 
enjoyment and enrichment, and not for 
public performance. 

ere are moral and ethical values in 
music the sight of which must not be lost. 
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\” GAMBLEIZED MUSIC 
j# DEADLINE RELIABILITY 
j~ EFFICIENT SERVICE 
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For example, I believe that it is immoral 
and unethical for a performer to modify 
a composition to suit his own purposes or 
to fake a passage. I remember my piano 
teacher’s advice. “If you are playing for 
somebody and make a mistake or forget 
a part just keep on going, look calm and 
nobody will know the difference.” To my 
mind that was poor advice both for my 
music and my morals. Then again have 
you ever had a youngster play Beethoven’s 
Appassionata for an audition when he 
could not play two octaves of the C major 
scale without stumbling all over it? Good 
musicianship means among other things, 
honest mastery of the essential tools of 
performance, a clean-cut execution, and a 
devotion to present the original intent of 
the composer to the listener. I have no 
time for the crooner who “emotes” over 
a popular ballad and sings it as he feels 
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NEW CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 
OF OLD FAVORITES 
by Hany Robert Wilson 


NOVELTY CHORAL — FOUR PART S.A.T.B 
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NEW TEACHING AIDS FOR MUSIC TEACHERS 
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SPENCER  PRACTI- ; 

BOARD. The perfect | rusS-ED DRUM 
PIANO-LIKE keyboard COURSE. A Modern Re- 
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discount) _1 (school discount) discount) 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
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it. To my mind he is engaging in an 
emotional debauch which is not only cis- 
honest but in bad taste. 


Social and Ultimate Values 


Music and especially the performance 
of it has important social values. Playing 
or singing together is one of the most 
valuable activities in which a person can 
engage, because it develops an apprecia- 
tion of the relationship of the individual 
to the group. Piano students are likely 
to be most cheated in this regard. The 
teacher of piano can encourage her pupils 
to play duets with their friends and to 
join instrumental ensembles. Singing in 
church and community choruses is also 
helpful. Playing and singing together can 
develop a sense of responsibility, of coop- 
erativeness, of loyalty, of setting group 
interests above personal interests, of com- 
panionship, to mention only a few. The 
music teacher can develop a breadth of 
vision, a sympathetic understanding of 
other people, and a sense of historical per- 
spective by the compositions and compos- 
ers she selects. I like to remind myself 
and others that people are more alike than 
different. While differences make us in- 
teresting there are fundamental longings, 
urges, hopes, and fears which are common 
to all mankind. 

And, finally, there are ultimate values. 
There is that in music which tells us the 
glory of God, and the meaning and pur- 
pose of life. Nobody can study Bach’s 
great B Minor Mass or the last string 
quartets of Beethoven without understand- 
ing more fully the relationship of man to 
the cosmos of which he is a part. 

James Francis Cooke has aptly said, 
“Music Study Exalts Life.” I believe that 
what music does to a person is infinitely 
more important than what a person does 
with music. Whether we work with indi- 
viduals or with groups, it is our respon- 
sibility to see that the lives of our pupils 
are richer, fuller, more meaningful, be- 
cause they have come into contact with 
music. We have the keys to unlock the 
doors to a richer and fuller life. 

—FrepericK C. Gruser, Director of 
Cultural Olympics, Assistant Professor of 
Education, University of Pennsylvania. 


Animal Folk Songs 
for Children 


uTH CRAWFORD SEEGER, a gifted musi- 

cian with special and unusual talent 

as a writer as well, has given children 
and the parents of children another charm- 
ing book.* In Animal Folk Songs for 
Children we find more than forty Ameri- 
can folk songs about all kinds of animals, 
big ones, small ones—long songs and short 
songs and every song’ illustrated with pic- 
tures which are captivating. Mrs. Seeger 
in her beautifully written introduction, 
which moves as smoothly and as effort- 
lessly as do the songs, says “Children 
naturally like animals, feel close to them, 
want to hear about them. Folk singers 
like animals too, and like to sing about 
them. They have sung these songs with 
children in many places over long periods 
of time. The accumulated affection which 
generations of singers have felt for child, 
animal and song, shines through their 
singing, and must claim large credit for 
the warmth and vitality of these songs.” 

Here are a few songs which are in this 
appealing new book: “The Old Hen 
Cackled and the Rooster Laid the Egg,” 
“Snake Bakes a Hoecake,” “Crosseyed 
Gopher,” “A Squirrel Is a Pretty Thing,” 
“Kicking Mule.” 

The chord letters have been placed 

*Animal Folk Songs for Children, by Ruth 


Crawford Seeger. [Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday & Col $2.50. 
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above the staff line of each song in the 
Cis- book as a help to pianists who wish to 
Siete ieee! | DAVID GORNSTON METHOD 
plavers of other instruments which sound 
well with folk songs. 
la1ice Animal Folk Songs for Children bids 
lying fair to be as popular as was Mrs. Seeger’s 
most previous book, American Folk Songs for M. Di Tella, Dubuque Elementary Schools, Says. . . . 
1 Can Children. It is hoped that this musician 
ecia- « e , 
‘dual Cm ped daghy dy Co The David Gornston VERY FIRST, INTERMEDIATE AND ADVANCED. METHODS 
ikely - Ro P this ‘kind a pst onan (amen in a logical and intriguing manner give our students a correct foundation in tech- 
The ae nique and general musicianship; and most of our pupils start in the fourth grade.” 
_ Elementary Education Teachers everywhere say the DAVID GORNSTON METHODS 
g in Bibliography are better. 
also 
r can = —— is 2 a ~ - VERY FIRST METHODS for Clarinet, Sax, Trumpet, Flute and 
SO0p- iography compiled in y the Tr ll 50c h. 
sroup _Elementary Education Staff of the ombone ail 50c eac 
com- California State Department of Educa- 
The tion. The references listed have been INTERMEDIATE METHODS for Clarinet, Trumpet, and Sax, all 
th of selected to meet the apparent needs of 75¢ each. 
.. teachers IY a a. super- 
. visors, and administrators. 
apoe- A brief, but very satisfactory, listing ADVANCED METHODS for Trumpet, Clarinet and Sax, all $1.00 
yself of references dealing with elementary each. 
than music education is included. It is recom- 
= mended that for those whose major study 
sings, has been in the field of music education More for your money 
— the references listed under (a) Child 4 
_ pone, 77 to (c) Ex- More for your students 
; ceptional Children, (d) Language Arts, 
is the ( 
e) Parent Education, (f) Reading and SCHU & 
hs Literature be investigated. The refer- B RTH 240 W. 55th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
eos ences listed under these and other head- 
all ings would bring to the music educator 
al an understanding of the progress being 
a made in elementary education and also 
-_ assist the music educator in bringing 
. about a closer relationship between the 
— music program and the total school pro- B ‘@) '@) S ia ¥ fone! fo | H AW +4 ‘a S 
dod gram. —WiiaM R. Sur 
indi- *Selected and Annotated ag in Ele- { 
spon- mentary Education. {Sacramento, f.; Cal- { 
pupils ifornia State Department of Education.]} 
l, be- 
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k the ! 
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sor of l 
ania. d 
_ WOOD CLARINET— TEN YEAR 
a { 
talent ' KEY GUARANTEE } 
ildren because it actually outperforms 
“a many that sell for $25 to 
1s for 
meri- $50 more, and because 
imals, thousands in use prove its 
short oe : 
h pic- superiority! Highly 
ee ger recommended by music 
1ction, 
.ffort- PAUL LAVALLE, widely known as con- educators. 
ildren ductor of the Band of America (NBC), 
th originator of the radio program titled, ‘““Cham- 
them, ber Music Society of Lower Basin Street,” 
ingers and possessor of many other claims to re- 
- fown, has always been known as a friend 
; wi and supporter of school music. Through this 
eriods interest on his own part, and the generosity 12 50 WITH CASE 
which of his current radio sponsors, Cities Service, Fed. Tax Incl. 
child, he will be conductor of the MENC South- 
their — Division All-Conference High School EBONITE $109.50 WITH CASE 
. ymphonic Band. 
lit for Colleagues who will complete the dis- BOOSEY and HAWKES, LYNBROOK, N.Y. 
ongs. tinguished trio of conductors of the All- 
in this Southwestern groups at Okishoma City, In Canada: Boosey and Hawkes, Toronto 
Hen Okla, March 7-10, are: All-Conference 
Egg,” Chorus, Louis H. Diercks, professor of 
ssey choral and church music, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus; All-Conference Orchestra, 
hing,” James P. Robertson, Director of the Wichita MUSIC EDUCATION SOURCE BOOK 
laced (Kans.) Symphony Orchestra and the Wichi- 
pia ta University Symphony Orchestra. $3. 50 postpaid 


Organizing chairman of the Band, Orch- 
Mitra and Chorus is Edwin Schilde, Cushing, Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Oklahoma. 
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York: 
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NEW cue 


TWENTY GRAND ORCHESTRA 
FOLIO, by Harvey S. Whistler 
and Herman A. Hummel. In- 
cludes twenty elementary com- 
positions suitable for second 
semester groups. Arrangements 
are simple and solid. All string 
parts remain in first position 
while reeds and brasses play in 
restricted ranges throughout. A 
real “first” folio for your begin- 
ning groups. 


NS A OR gt OR ir $0.50 
Piano Accordion ......... oe 
Piano Conductor ........ 1.25 


FIRST YEAR FOLIOS 


ABILITY ORCHESTRA FOLIO 
ASSEMBLY HOUR 
AUDITORIUM FOLIO 
BEGINNERS ORCHESTRA FOLIO 
CONCERT MINIATURES 
CONCERT TIME for Orchestra 
ENTERPRISE ORCHESTRA FOLIO 
EXHIBITION FOLIO 

FIRST ORCHESTRA FOLIO 
HOLIDAY COLLECTION 
MINIATURE CLASSICS 
PROGRESS ORCHESTRA FOLIO 
SYMPHONETTE FOLIO, Vol. | 
GROUP METHOD, Book |! 
GROUP METHOD, Book Il 


SECOND AND 
THIRD YEAR FOLIOS 


AMERICANA COLLECTION 
INTERMEDIATE SYMPHONY 
MARCH TIME for Orchestra 
MODERN MASTERS 

SACRED ORCHESTRA FOLIO 
SYMPHONETTE FOLIO, Vol. I 
SYMPHONETTE FOLIO, Vol. Ill 
UTILITY COLLECTION 





5544 W. ARMSTRONG AVE. 


CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 
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Relation of Music Instruction in High 
School to Adult Musical Status 


GERTRUDE EMILIE STEIN 





study the relation of music instruc- 

tion during secondary school years 
to adult musical status, as reflected in the 
activities, interests and attitudes of 200 
recent high school graduates of the 
Springfield, Ohio, high school. The sub- 
jects were selected alphabetically by 
chance from the high school records of 
the graduating classes. 

One hundred had taken (i.e. were 
participants in) elective music courses in 
high school. Another hundred had not 
elected (i.e, were non-participants in) 
such courses. They were matched as to 
(1) high school graduation, (2) sex, 
(3) age, (4) and academic average. 

Data of the study were derived from 
high school records, inventories, and a 
journal of remarks, and were arranged 
to reveal the relationship of varying 
amounts of pre-graduation school and 
out-of-school music experience to post- 
graduation musical status. 

The principal results are: 

(1) Vocal work was by far the par- 
ticipants’ most popular high school music 
activity. 

(2) An impressive interest in music 
was manifested in the childhood homes of 
both participants and non-participants. 
Moreover, both groups had taken active 
part in out-of-school musical activities 
before graduation. 

(3) A definite relationship seems to 
exist between pre-graduation musical ex- 
perience and adult musical status. In 
general, participants who had both su- 
perior school and non-school musical 
background show a higher adult musical 
status. 

(4) However, when both groups had 
equal and sizeable amounts of pre- 
graduation non-school musical experience, 
it was found that the election of high 
school music by the participants bore 
little relation to a better adult musical 
status, except for performance in a 
church choir. 

(5) On the other hand, when high 
school instruction was a constant, added 
amounts of pre-graduation non-school 
musical experience were definitely related 
to a superior adult musical status. 

(6) The participants were more confi- 
dent than their partners of their sight- 

reading ability and their knowledge of 
classical musical compositions. 

(7) It appears that there is a closer 
relation between the kinds of pre-gradua- 
tion non-school and adult musical activi- 
ties and interests, than there is between 
schoo] instruction and adult musical ac- 
tivities. 

(8) Both groups of graduates, in 
adulthood as in youth, show more interest 
in light-classical, swing, and popular 
music than they do in classical music. 
Furthermore, few subjects attend con- 
certs. 

(9) In general, 
amateur, not a vocational 
music. 

(10) For both groups of subjects 
there is a great loss in individual and 


if - PURPOSE of this investigation is to 


graduates have an 
interest in 


group performance between the pre- and 
post-graduation years, 

(11) In spite of the drop in adult 
performance, music plays an important 
role in the leisure time of the’ graduates. 

(12) Although the majority of both 
groups state, in retrospect, that they liked 
their secondary school musical experi- 
ences, they assign more important ranks 
to the home, church, radio and the private 
teacher than to the school as determi- 
nants of their present interest in music. 
In general, the data give ample support 
for many recommendations concerning 
secondary school music instruction and 
its relation to the non-school musical 
community. 
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CHOIR AND PULPIT ROBES 


Special Quantity Discounts 


Classically designed and tailored 
to assure correctness of styling, 
fine values and comfort to wearer. 
Made of fine quality materials for 
longer life and durability. Send 
for FREE cloth samples and price 
list. No obligation. 
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Choral Arranging 


ERE is a most practical book* on 
H choral arranging by a leading choral 
composer, arranger, and conductor 
who wisely maintains close touch with 
school and community choruses. The 
up who will derive value from Dr. 
Wilson's book is not limited to choral 
arrangers; choral directors will find in it 
much material to crystalize their approach 
to the study of new arrangements. The 
book might well become a standard text 
for college courses; in fact, most college 
theory courses would benefit by the in- 
clusion of much of this material, particu- 
larly the outline of basic principles of 
harmony, the section on mechanics of 
notation, and the special stress given to 
contrapuntal devices for maintaining 
melodic flow in all parts. 

The analysis of vocal styles suitable 
to the various voice groupings is of par- 
ticular merit, while Dr. Wilson’s thor- 
ough knowledge of the besetting sins and 
weaknesses of school and amateur cho- 
ruses gives the book an _ ever-present 
slant toward practical situations, The 
description of poor group control of 
forte dynamics, the usual shortage of 
altos and tenors, and the frequent inade- 
quacies of accompanists are just a few 
illustrations of the author’s cOmmon- 
sense realism. —Cuartes D. ARNOLD 


*Choral Arranging for Schools, Glee Clubs and 
Publication, by Harry Robert Wilson. [New 
York: Robbins Music Corporation. 124 pp. 
$3.50. 


Paderewski 


HIS BOOK* is the informal and revela- 

tory diary of the wife of the secre- 

tary of the great pianist. It provides 
an intimate picture of the man who was 
one of the world’s greatest musicians, but 
who was known also as a far-sighted 
statesman and a sincere humanitarian. So, 
although it purports to be merely a diary, 
it may actually be considered as a biog- 
raphy of Paderewski. 


The diary begins in Warsaw in 1917 
and closes in | nd York in 1941—the 
final entry being a letter written by the 
author in which she describes vividly 
Paderewski’s last days on earth, his 
death, and the last rites in New York 
and in Washington. It is a sincerely 
written book which will move deeply 
anyone who reads it, whether he is a 
musician or a statesman. 

—Karl Gehrkens 


*Paderewshi As I Knew Him, by Aniela 
acz. [New Brunswick, N. "ye: Rutgers 


University Press.} 338 pp. $5.00. 





The Picture on the Cover 





“CHILDREN in the first grade accompanying 
their own songs with toy instruments.” This 
was the caption attached to the photograph, 
which was one of several submitted for the 
“School Music in Action” collection by 
Mabelle Glenn, who recently retired from her 
post as director of music in the Kansas City, 
Missouri Public Schools. That the “action” 
begins at early age among children in the 
schools of Kansas City and other communities 
is evidenced by this illustration and others 
Teceived from urban and rural schools through- 
out the country. 

An invitation is extended to music teachers 
and administrators to send to the Journal 
interesting pictures and stories which have 
t2 do with “school music in action" ex- 
Periences and situations. 

(The forgoing is supplemented by para- 
Ztaphes at the bottom of page 24.) 
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| ‘SUMMER SESSION 


EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


of 


THE UNIVERS!ITY OF ROCHESTER 
HowArRD HANSON, Director 
RAYMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 


Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 


JUNE 25—AUGUST 4, 1951 











FALL SESSION 


SEPTEMBER 24, 1951—JUNE 2, 1952 
For further information address 
ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Rochester 4, New York 
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Mesang March Book No. 2! 
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CHAPTER DOINGS 


HE headquarters office staff and the Editorial Board are grate- 
Ji to the chapter officers and sponsors who have supplied reports 

of student activities, lists of officers, and similar items of record 
or news significance. All of these reports receive careful atten- 
tion, and, where the nature of the information warrants it, are 
referred to the officers of the MENC or state units. 


The paragraphs which follow, gleaned from the reports received 
thus far, give a few highlights of what is going on in the student 
member segment of the MENC activities program. 


Augustana (Illinois) College, Chapter 13, has the cooperation 
ef the public schools of the quad-cities—Rock Island, Moline, East 
Moline, and Davenport. Among the program features of the sea- 
son are a music program provided by elementary, junior and 
senior high school pupils of Rock Island; an address by Alvar 
Berghult, band director from East Moline, and an address on the 
subject, “What I Expect of a New Music Teacher” by E. H 
Hanson, superintendent of Rock Island Schools. 


Ball State Teachers College (Muncie, Indiana), Chapter 73, 
has scheduled several panel discussions dealing with elementary 
music curriculum and beginning strings, with music teachers from 
the field participating. Last year the chapter was in charge of the 
Indiana Music Educators Association student section at Indian- 
apolis. 

Fairmont (West Virginia) State College, Chapter 315, has en- 
rolled one hundred per cent of the music major students. 


De Paul University School of Music (Chicago), Chapter 253, 
used the articles in the First Fall Issue of the JourNnat as the 
subject of a lively discussion. 


Kent (Ohio) State University, Chapter 94, has a schedule for 
the year which includes sponsorship of the Walt Disney produc- 
tion Fantasia at the local theater; plans for raising money to send 
several members to the North Central convention at Fort Wayne; 
various social events, and luncheon for alumni at the OMEA state 
convention in January. 


University of Georgia (Athens), Chapter 123, is cooperating 
with the county schools near the university, providing demonstra- 
tions of orchestral and band instruments in each grade school. 
Much interest was evidenced by the children and plans for making 
the project a regular activity are under consideration. In January, 
the chapter sponsored a local festival to promote ensemble play- 
ing and gain a better understanding of rehearsal and clinic pro- 
cedure. 


Valparaiso (Indiana) University Chapter 285, sponsored a night 
of movies which may be used as audio-visual aids in music teach- 
ing; made a trip to Crown Point, Indiana, to observe the regional 
solo and ensemble events. 


Members of UCLA Chapter 11 will assist in various capacities 
at the winter meeting of California Music Educators Association. 


St. Cloud (Minnesota) State Teachers College, Chapter 319, 
is giving attention to activities related to MENC special projects 
in the laboratory school in preparation for active participation in 
the convention of the Minnesota Music Educators Association in 
Minneapolis in February. It is hoped to cooperate with the special 
_ for students and young teachers who are teaching their 

rst year. 


Danbury (Connecticut) State Teachers College, Chapter 214, 
finds a valuable pre-professional experience in participation in the 
ativities of the Connecticut Music Educators Association and the 
In-and-About Clubs of New Haven and Hartford. 


Western Illinois State College (Macomb), Chapter 77, sched- 
a discussion of problems of beginning teachers presented by 

five Western graduates. Five school administrators have been 
to respond to the topic “We Ask School Administrators 
About Teaching.” In other meetings it is planned to review 
selected films. It is expected that the chapter will be well repre- 
sented at the North Central convention at Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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Indiana (Pennsylvania) S. T. C. Chapter 1 


WestVirginia University Chapter 118, Morgantown 
Duquesne University, Chapter 159, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Georgia State College for Women (Milledgeville), Chapter 24, 
reports that participation in the music clinics gives real insight 
into the problems of music education. An active part was taken 
by the chapter members in the November state piano, vocal, and 
elementary clinics held on the campus when the students got be- 
hind the scenes, helped set up the machinery, helped in registra- 
tion, met the directors, and worked with children participating ; 
helped supervise social activities, and, of course, attended the 
general sessions. Among the many visitors were groups of student 
members from other colleges of the state. Discussions of the ex- 
periences were valuable features of subsequent chapter meetings. 





East Carolina T. C. Chapter 192, Greenville, N. C. 


Several chapters report that they are laying plans to invite 
alumni to take part in their year-end meetings. Lillie Ansevil, 
secretary of Chapter 94 says, “We found our meeting with the 
alumni last year at Kent State extremely helpful. As the number 
of years of experience in teaching were varied with each of the 
alumni, there were differing views on certain topics. The under- 
graduates offered their opinions, too, and the outcomes were ex- 
tremely stimulating.” 

Mankato (Minnesota) State Teachers College Chapter 179, 
holds monthly meetings in conjunction with student recital classes ; 
is studying effectiveness of teacher-training program as effected 
in practice in the field. 
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Western Reserve University Chapter 308, Cleveland, Ohio, was 
featured in a national news release sent out by the University 
Public Relations office. 


Bethany College Chapter 167, Lindsborg, Kansas, attended the 
annual meeting of the Kansas Music Educators Association in 
Topeka, November 1-3. 


John B. Stetson University Chapter 132, DeLand, Florida, 
sponsors during the spring quarter an exhibit of materials and 
performance of new works for band, orchestra and chorus. 


Immaculate Heart College Chapter 304, Los Angeles, attends 
the concerts of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, each 
program being discussed the day preceding the concert; family 
evening programs are held when chapter members sing and play 
for their parents and friends, and lectures and concerts are sup- 
plied by visitors. Recently the group sang a High Mass for 
patients at one of the local hospitals. 


Transylvania College Chapter 238, Lexington, Kentucky, has 
been learning the techniques of making instruments for rhythm 
bands out of assorted materials—tin cans, balloons, gourds, soft 
drink bottles, etc. 


East Carolina Teachers College (Greenville), Chapter 192, re- 
ports that each of its members is associated with one or more 
activities sponsored by the department of music, such as the ‘col- 
lege band, the women’s chorus, the college choir, and the East 
Carolina Orchestra. 


Recordings of Mursell’s St. Lovis Address 


IN RESPONSE to requests from student members, chapter sponsors and 
others, arrangements have been made to provide copies of the tape recording 
of the address delivered by James L. Mursell at the final general session of 
the 1950 MENC convention in St. Louis, Missouri. The recording, made 
the duplicate method at 7¥4:inch speed, includes a brief introduction by 
Charles M. Dennis, immediate past president of the MENC. Total time, 
one-half hour; price $6.00, including standard Scotch tape box. Address 
orders to MENC office, or to Recorder Sales Company, a Division of Gamble 
Hinged Music Company, 218 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill., which 
firm makes available the recording on a non-profit educational service basis. 
{Note: 33-inch speed tapes have not as yet been provided. If you at 
interested in securing this speed tape, write to Recorder Sales Company.) 
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. .. AND some things to look forward to, if 
you are one of the members of the profession 
who believes that now of all times music edu- 
cators should recognize the fact that they are 
among the community leaders who should attend 
to their jobs with accelerated zeal. In the midst 
of turmoil and uncertainties, it is worth while 
to just talk matters over—and plan to keep on 
the beam so to speak. Two MENC Division 
presidents supply this bit of “talking it over.” 
It should be noted that detailed information 
regarding all six of the 1951 conventions is 
being mailed to members by the presidents of 
the respective Divisions. 


S$ A PROFESSIONAL organization, the Music Educators National 

Conference can be proud of its long-standing tradition of high- 

mindedness and integrity ; but it can, also, be proud of a new pro- 
fessional maturity which has been demonstrated by recent actions 
and attitudes. While in some instances these actions and attitudes 
have been at an “official Conference level,” it is the manifestation 
of professional maturity among the individual members that has 
been so significant and encouraging. 

It would be difficult to cite specific instances as evidences of re- 
cent professional growth, for the development has been a gradual 
one, and the mention of current examples would be at the risk 
of ignoring or minimizing important roots in earlier Conference 
progress. However, from my vantage point as an officer of the 
North Central Division, I see the following as a few of the indi- 
cations of our awareness of professional responsibilities and of 
recognition by other agencies of our capacity for meeting such 
responsibilities : 

(1) Recognition of most of our MENC state units as official 
music sections of state teachers associations. 

(2) Renewed efforts, with notable success, toward establish- 
ment of state music supervisors or consultants. 

(3) Acceptance by deed, as well as word, of codes of ethics 
between our organization or state units and professional musicians, 
private teachers and music retailers. 

(4) Movements toward increased cooperation and unification 
of services between overlapping intrastate organizations. 

(5) Acceptance by the profession of its joint responsibility with 
colleges and universities for the improvement of teacher training. 

(6) Increasing number of schools which not only excuse their 
music teachers to attend our professional meetings but also pay 
some of the expenses of attending. 

(7) The inereased importance of the state units and the broader 
programs which they are following in their conventions and other 
activities. 

(8) The determined but sane reaction of the membership to- 
ward the proposed music contest ban by the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and the expressions 
of willingness on the part of NCACSS officials to investigate with 
us matters of mutual concern. 


Another specific evidence of this professional maturity, which 
we are trying to describe, was the efficient, business-like manner 
in which the 100 music educators attending the division leader- 
ship and planning conference in Minneapolis last September 
attacked the complex problems of guiding the organization’s pro- 
gram of activities for the year. State presidents, state committee 
chairman and members, National and Division chairmen and of- 
ficers and other leaders took part in the group discussions which 
dealt with all phases and levels of music education. It was ap- 
parent that these people, most of whom had come to Minneapolis 
at considerable personal sacrifice, were anxious to lay plans for 
the North Central convention in the spring which would provide 
maximum satisfaction, not to their personal preferences, but to 
the practical, immediate needs of the membership. 


A Word About the North Central Convention 


The program for the biennial convention in Fort Wayne, April 
7th through 11th, has been planned, therefore, to include many 
Practical demonstrations and workshops wherein the Special Proj- 
ects and other committees will attempt to show definite classroom 
and rehearsal applications of procedures and materials which they 
have been investigating and developing. To assist in these dem- 
onstrations and to embellish the program with inspiring concert 

ormances a varied group of outstanding choruses, orchestras 
and bands from the Midwest have accepted invitations to appear. 
Quimby Auditorium, which is quite near the downtown hotels, is 
an ideal setting for the general sessions and exhibits. The Con- 
vention Bureau, the Chamber of Commerce, local business firms, 
churches, and the schools, both public and parochial, are whole- 
heartedly cooperating with the local arrangements committee, of 
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which the general chairman is Merle J. Abbett, superintendent of 
schools; Varner Chance, instrumental music supervisor, vice 
chairman; and Harold McSwane, principal of Justin Study 
School, directing chairman. 

Fort Wayne, which is less than two and one-half hours from 
Chicago by train, is served by the Pennsylvania, Wabash and 
Nickel Plate railroads, and by air and bus lines radiating in all 
directions. All hotels in the city are cooperating and are pre- 
pared to take care of a record-breaking attendance. You will find 
real Hoosier hospitality in Fort Wayne. 

—NEwELL H. Lone, President, MENC North Central: Division 


— IN MUSIC EDUCATION are proud of the fact that we represent 

one of the largest subject area groups of teachers in the 

National Education Association. But it is not only in num- 
bers that we possess strength. Our interests, activities and achieve- 
ments, as reflected in our meetings—national, division and state— 
have kept pace with our growing membership. There has been a 
steady awakening on the part of our membership to the relation- 
ship of music to the total cultural pattern of our society. I have 
been deeply impressed as I have compared the convention pro- 
grams in music education of the decade of the nineteen-thirties 
with those of the past few years. Our vision has become both 
broadened and more sharply focused. We can look with genuine 
pride at the accomplishments of MENC—the efficient operation of 
our headquarters office, the quality of our current publications, the 
effectiveness of the Music Education Advancement Program. 
These and other items that come to mind contribute to the grow- 
ing prestige of our group as educators, as evidenced by the 
positive relationships enjoyed with an increasing number of edu- 
cational and cultural organizations, which are not only local and 
national but international in scope. Perhaps most significant of 
all the developments of recent years is the activation at the “grass 
roots” of our membership through vital state and sub-state units. 

As a side light on these thoughts: In returning from a recent 
state convention of music teachers in the company of several 
school administrators, I was interested in their enthusiastic com- 
ments regarding the over-all planning and execution of the con- 
vention. They described it as one of the most effective educational 
conferences which they had ever attended. Of course, I was 
pleased with the tribute to the earnestness and zeal of the mem- 
bers of our segment of the educational profession. 

It is encouraging to note that membership totals as of July 31, 
1950, were higher in four of the five states of the Northwest 
Division than they were the previous year. Let me hasten to add 
that there were also increases in most states of the other five 
Divisions. The substantial gain across the board for the sixth 
consecutive year is noteworthy, because we conduct no “sales 
campaigns” but devote our energy to the pursuit of the purposes 
of the organization. Therefore, increase in numbers is a corollary 
of the growth in the educational stature and achievements of the 
organization. 


Missoula, 1951 Northwest Division Host 


Our biennial meeting March 28-31 at Missoula, Montana, will 
represent a new venture. It will be the first Northwest Division 
meeting in our largest state, and our first east of Spokane since 
we met in Boise, Idaho, in 1935. Many persons will undoubtedly 
attend their first Northwest Division meeting at Missoula, and I 
know that the people on the coast who represent the majority of 
our Northwest membership will want to reciprocate the fine pro- 
fessional attitude of the Montana, Idaho and Wyoming members 
who have made the long trek to the coast many times to attend 
conferences. ; 

Two helpful leadership meetings last fall (at Portland and Mis- 
soula) with a combined attendance of over 100 laid the foundation 
for our convention program plans, which have the added signifi- 
cance of our observance of the twenty-fifth year of the Northwest 
Division. The traditional “All-Northwest” high school student 
groups will as usual be top features. The conductors will be, for 
the band, orchestra and chorus respectively, Clarence Sawhill, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles; James Robert- 
son, conductor of Wichita (Kansas) Symphony Orchestra; May- 
nard Klein, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor., 

Missoula is making elaborate plans. They are set to accommo- 
date a total of 1,500 persons. Physical facilities are more than 
adequate, and the size of the community as compared to the larger 
cities where our meetings have traditionally been held will insure 
us of a friendly and intimate type of conference. 

The heads of the two school systems, C. S. Porter and D. H. 
Beary, along with officials of the State University, John Crowder, 
dean of the School of Music, and his instructional staff, are giv- 
ing us the finest of cooperation. Under the guidance of Waldemar 
Olson, directing chairman of the convention committee, every- 
thing points toward a most effective meeting. 

—Kart D. Ernst, President, MENC Northwest Division 
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Music Educators National Conference 


Summary of Report of 
Audit for twelve months ending June 30, 1950 by Wolf and 
Company, certified public accountants. 

(Copy) 
The National Board of Directors 
Music Educators National Conference 
64 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen : 

We have examined the balance sheet of Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference as of June 30, 1950, and the related statement of 
income and expense for the twelve months then ended. Our exam- 
ination was made in accordance with generally recognized auditing 
standards, and accordingly included all procedures which we con- 
sidered necessary. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statement 
of income and expense present fairly the financial sition of 
Music Educators National Conference at June 30, 1950, and the 
results of its operations for the twelve months then ended, in 
accordance with generally accepted accounting principles applied 
on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 

WOLF AND COMPANY 
Certified Public 






Dated at Chicago, Illinois Accountants 
October 16, 1950 
Balance Sheet 
ASSETS 
General Fund: 
Gia Gees BeeRs occ cc cccccevecccceccscegeccese $ 50.00 
On Deposit—Harris Trust and Savings Bank...... 15,416.78 
On Deposit—First National Bank of Chicago........ 3,382.43 
$ 18,849.21 
Accounts Receivable .......cccccccccsccescessesss $ 6,553.12 
EGGS WSSSTCS TOG Wak WOR. cc siccccccccsceccess 400.00 
$ 6,153.12 
PTT TT eT TTT ETT TIT TT Tree $ 6,457.21 
CE PES cc ccctccdscocecoccesccenceecess $ 5,929.27 
Less Reserve for Depreciation.............2++se+: 1,393.72 
$ 4,535.55 
Prepaid Postage and Postage Deposits............. $ 740.15 
Prepaid Expense—1950-51 Official Meetings... ee 1,584.85 
Prepaid Expense—1951 Division Conventions 1,111.06 
Prepaid Publication Costs 40.13 
PE GEE se reccccvcccccccecoceoes 4.00 
Miscellaneous Receivables ......cccccsccccccccecs 11.58 
$ 3,491.76 
Te HE Bs ok oc cs ccc ct seesss £06060066666e508 $ 39,486.85 
Life Membership Fund: 
Cash on Deposit—Continental Illinois National Bank 
SRE BIG Gos ccccvccccecsecncccctocessccsceces $ 8,733.00 
DGS TOSTIUGRED cc cccrccccceeccccccccccecesecces 267.00 
$ 9,000.00 
WED BED cb bei eee cdterenrnsscescdeeccosesccetees $ 48,486.85 
LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 
General Fund: 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable...............6++.+ Ss & oy 99 
State and Organization Accounts Payable......... "178.19 
Income Tax ithheld for Employes.............. 480.40 
Employes Savings Fund...........eessecseeeceee 66.00 
Funds Held for California. Western Division........ 641.19 
Funds Held for Colliers Awards...............++.+- 120.00 
Funds Held in Reserve for Future Conventions. 869.13 
Reserve for Inventories. ..........cceeceeeeeseess 6,457.21 
$ 9,835.11 
Operating Reserve—Balance July 1, 1949......... $ 33,868.92 
Less Excess of Expense Over Income.............. 4,217.18 
$ 29,651.74 
BDotad Gemesel PURE. ccccccecccececcccsvcsccccccccces $ 39,486.85 
Reserve for Life Membership Fund 000606e850008868 -+-$ 9,000.00 
Total Liabilities and Reserves.............esseeeeeees $ 48,486.85 


Statement of Income and Expense 


INCOME 
BANS TD con ccccecrdcdceccccoesssevcecesosscecetes $ 21,753.00 
Contributing Dwe® ...cccccccccccccccccceccccccece e 159.00 
Contribution to General Fund by. ‘American Music Con- 
BRUGES cc ccc cceeesececcccvecseecessesoescvessocee - 10,050.00 


Contribution to General Fund by National Piano Manu- 














SROTESED BETOE cvcccccocccceecereccscesescscaces 5,050.00 
$ 36,942.00 
Foarmal AGVETCIBING 2c cccccccccccccccccscccscceceos $ $2,074.15 
TJourmal Bubeerigtlees 2. ccccccccccccccsccccsccccscccs 22,456.59 
Malling Lists ...cceccccccccess eovcccrococcoccecees ees's 1,552.56 
Bemsed BOG ccccccccccscccccccccccccescccccdeeceee 4,930.59 
TROSSREG TURTRONGE cc ccc cc ccccccccticccscccocccces 1,276.08 
Research Council Bulletin No. 17..........ceeeeeeseee 2,291.93 
Bulletins, Yearbooks, Piano Publications, R.C.B. No. 18, 
Masia See WBvetZOeRsZ... cc ccccccccccccscccccccsces oe 2,458.50 
$ 77,009.60 
Overhead Expense Compensation—NSBOVA............ £ 750.00 
Transfer from Life Membership Fund on Account of 
Cancellations and Deaths of Life Members........... 240.00 
Income from Life Membership Fund Investment........ 102.95 
Interest Received ........-eeeeee0% Peceseeeeeee ee 22.65 
Miscellaneous ........ceececeeeeee vecccecesees epeeove 89.75 
$ 1,205.34 
Allocation (15%) of Exhibit Fees to General Fund 
(Music Education Exhibitors Association)—1950 Na- 
tional Convention Exhibits...........02.-esee008 «ef 2,358.00 
Net Credit from 1950 National Convention...... Seecce 4,077.48 
$ 6,435.48 
Total ImcoMe ........cccccccccscccccccssccscceseses $121,592.37 
EXPENSES 
OGice Balasles .cccccccccccccs 6006665006000 004500088 $ 45,661.25 
Executive Salaries ....... eecccce Svecees Coeeccerses + 11,864.72 
BG 60:0 6060600 66605000 0000555000050000000000006468 4,530.00 
Telephone end DeaNG occ ccccsecocccveese ceeccoecs 2,493.81 
Executive Office Travel. eceeccrcccccccceccecesececs 4,474.36 
Printing, Stationery, Supplies and Office Expense....... 4,137.67 
Auditing and Legal. ..cccccccscccccccccscccece osseees $01.25 
TROUSERS cc ccccccccececcocecs Ce coesecesevcocsoves ee 264.10 
Bank Charges and Exchange....... eesecce ceeee 162.78 
General and Promotional Postage.......... PreTTTiTT « 2,749.62 
Depreciation on Office Equipment..............eseee0% 296.46 
$ 76,935.47 
Journal Expense: 
Composition, Engraving, Paper, Printing, Binding, 
reer eee ng oneee 60 
Commission to Agencies on Subscriptions. . P 729.00 
Supplies and Miscellaneous......... $adounee 613.38 
$ 27,603.98 
Membership Promotion Materials............+eeeeeee8% id $4,151.28 
Postage on Miscellaneous na eg cecece 30.07 
Printing Miscellaneous ~Speeppeneyt 8,470.8) 
Committees and Projects............ 2,055.35 
Official Meetin — Expense...... 3,032.9 
National President’s Expense... 92.7: 
Additional Provision for Bad Debts 200.00 
1949 Division Convention Expenses. 315.50 
General Expense of Divisions...... 2,857.10 
Miscellaneous .........++++> Coveeoeccss 64.90 
$ 21,270.10 
Total Expense ........ PPOr rere ee rT OTe Tee TT $125,809.55 
Se ND. ac cecewaseneeucccdn ce vadscexoevestvosd $121,592.37 
Excess of Expense over Income......... bewiees cocccee§ 6208S 





NATIONAL qomeee BAND, ORCHESTRA AND 
VOCAL ASSOCIATION 


Audit for twelve months ending June 30, 1950 by Wolf and 
Company, certified public accountants. 
Statement of Cash Beceipts and Disbursements 
Funds of National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association : 
Balamed July 1, WED. ccccccccccccccccscceccccececs $3,867.16 
Receipts : 
Sales—Comment Sheets, Selective Music Lists, Stand- 


ards of Adjudication, Instrumental Ensembles, In- 
strumental and Vocal Solo Lists, and Band, Orchestra P 


OMG CROCUS BAIR. oc cccccccccocce Coedecrecesdeceos 173.07 
PERIGRTIREISOED cc ccc cecccccdocccesccceccccececceess 60.9 
$9,101.20 
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Disbursements : 
Printing—Band, Orchestra and Chorus Lists, Adjudi- 
cator Comment Forms, and N.S.B.0.V.A. Manual 
(Work Draft) 
Reimbursement to 


Music Educators National Confer- 









ence for Headquarters Office penne Expense. . 50.00 
BPOREAGS occccccccciccecs eee 286.36 
Officers’ Expense ........ 408.66 
Telephone and Telegraph emer 26.39 
Printing, Stationery and ‘Supplies. vescene ee 
GRE Mn. n do Fbchcc seed es cccsssse ee 
$5,346.58 

Balames Jame BO, 19D. wccccccseccccccccccccccccccse . $3,754.81 
Funds Held for Music Educators National Conference...... (44.81) 
Total Cash Balance June 30, 1950..........0-ceseeeeeees $3,709.96 
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A CONDENSED STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE* 
July, 1948 Through June 30, 1950 
* Auditor’s comments: Article I of the Conference’s constitution reads: “This organization shall be known as the Music Edu- 
eators National Conference, a Department of the National Education Association.” Article II of the constitution reads, “Its object shall 
be the advancement of music education.” Its income is derived from dues, from advertising in the Music Educators Journal, which is pub- 
lished by the Conference, from exhibits and other convention revenues, from the sale of publications, and from other sources. 
1,753.00 Expenses exceeded income for the year by $4,217.18. The results of the year's activities should, however, be considered in 
159.00 conjunction with the previous year, since the Conference’s activities cover a two-year cycle, and also because the administrative period 
js two years, the term of the outgoing president covering the two fiscal years ended June 30, 1950. For those reasons there is included 
1,000.00 in this report the following condensed statement of income and expense covering the two years. 
500.08 
ys. Year Ended Year Ended 
3,942.00 June 30,1949 June 80, 1950 _-Total 
2,074.15 Income: 
2,446.59 i — a 
1,532.56 664th 6 tes cee iw edeessec head ebekses Ones seem eens oud ded beeanwes $ 20,238.00 $ 21,753.00 $ 41,991.00 
§,930.59 TT TT ee ee er ere 200.00 189.00 389.00 
1,276.08 Contributions to general fund: American Music Conference..................005- 10,000.00 10,000.00 20,000.00 
2,291.88 National Piano Manufacturers Assoc.............. 5,000.00 5,000.00 
2,558.50 Overhead expense compensation from Nat. School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Assn... 1,000.00 750.00 1,750.00 
7,009.60 Allocation (15%) of exhibit fees to general fund — (Music Education Exhibitors 
aie Assn.—Division and national convention exhibits)................. ccc eeeeeccee 5,009.74 » 2,358.00 6,367.74 
750.00 Net credit from conventions—1949 division conventions......................00005 9,568.07 9,568.07 
250.00 ee ED Us 5 606. cbe eked cd eccsegesee ena 5,077.43 4,077.43 
102.95 en a cs chee cbSeeace s be cdeniseeeepecesedees teu 240.00 240.00 
pe a a ea cin, wi wisi. 6 een ee emus ows obwaawedeseeun 96.03 102.94 198.97 
——— os eee Low duis wie care delewS apuedscdeebnukns onsen udele na 11.79 112.40 124.19 
1,205.34 Ie 0 a a el Spl ee ee 39,932.83 42,074.15 82,006.98 
eh d 640d tea thes wed ehhiansddanashens oekwssseeadawens 20,429.95 22,446.59 }2,876.54 
re ES EE ER ee ee ee ee eee 7,793.31 10,118.32 17,911.63 
bonatiate: - Net income from sales of publications covered by grants from American Music Con- 
6,435.48 ference : 
1,592.37 
IN nnn isthe dathed 4henkedd'deencdoeek did VebR ener $ 7,931.32 
DEE 6bué i5066uerdbin.cdnsekitd cane bebeenek cteedeueheaeees ent $3,771.76 
}5 661.25 concusemenmmane 
11,864.72 $11,703.08 
aaa RS | NR ins hak thd hc adage bod enwsenCireiat oie 9,332.54 2,370.54 2,370.55 
pete NN I. os 5 Bite ean banat endian doen whet ead hess Mewes ieeaar ees $113,279.72 $121,592.37 $234,872.09 
137. 
301.85 
264.10 Expenses : 
162.78 om — 6 anna — 
2,749.62 BD GEGEN ccc cc cccc cece cech ec eeseeeSeSeseceeesedsecesesssesscescorecssoeces $ 37,322.06 $ $5,661.25 $ 82,983.31 
296.46 Executive salaries .......00ess00% eye ee TET TT TTT TTT CRT CCT TT Te Teer Tor 12,045.87 11,864.72 23,910.59 
6.93547 Other general and administrative expenses............ccccceececeecees petseeeesne 18,651.62 23,683.59 h2,335.21 
ii . Journal expense (Including paper, printing and miscellaneous expense)............ 24,475.70 27,603.98 52,079.68 
ND ind 64 eG EN 6 Meee eNienaekeewe es Cheeehed badceseaw’s 3,407.45 8,470.84 11,938.29 
26,261.60 Ce caked sade ORO Ohne shee eee SEO eC eRROer een tendon 1,772.57 3,032.92 4,805.49 
— NC TT TT Cee ee Tee ET eT ee TT Te ee eT eT eT ere 2,974.03 2,055.35 5,029.38 
7,603.98 I 131.98 131.98 
dieses. i A MNS on. soca ve canes bacew baker eeeees Subs etaeeeeT 315.50 $15.50 
41518 ry Cn Ces 66 bee e ed ob bbs sh cbSb acids Ceskeneuse neu th bas sane eeuns 64.30 64.30 
6470.8 re i i i Mss nn. 4s <b cde dinn Conese ase aediebertecesteud ban 200.00 200.00 
5,032.98 rr ey Ce . -<vacde se COeG ese neoeee beds Wathnehecbssétoedeeenas 2,857.10 2,857.10 
200.00 I a 6 ok kaw tea cane ebb eee eRoES Oe denpoenese ee $100,841.28 $125,809.55 $226,650.83 
315.50 cian palit Sic We aaatinigintinipaietalis 
2,857.10 Excess (or Deficit) of Income Over Expenses...........ccccccccccccceccccces $ 12,438.44 $(4,217.18) $ 8,221.26 
64.90 ee a —— 
21,270.10 - —_ = 
25,809.55 
21,592.37 
4,217.18 
1951 MENC DIVISION CONVENTIONS—CONDENSED INFORMATION 
SOUTHWESTERN. Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, March 7-10. Reg- NORTH CENTRAL. Fort Wayne, Indiana, April 7-11. Registration, 
tration, exhibits, and convention center at Municipal Auditorium. exhibits, and convention center at Quimby Auditorium. Room reserva- 
Room reservations : MENC Southwestern Division Hotel Accommodations tions: MENC North Central Division Housing Chairman, 111 Purdue 
ittee, c/o Convention Division, Oklahoma City Chamber of Center, Fort Wayne, Indiana. Newell H. Long, Assistant Dean and 
erce, Oklahoma City. Miss Gillian Buchanan, Associate Prof. Associate Professor of Music, Indiana University, Bloomington, presi- 
$3,791.18 o Music, Eastern New Mexico University, Portales, president. dent. 
750.00 CALIFORNIA-WESTERN. San Diego, Calif., March 18-21. Regis- SOUTHERN. Richmond, Virginia, April 18-21. Registration, exhibits 
286.36 tation, exhibits, and convention center at Balboa Park. Hotel Hdars.: and convention center at Hotel Jefferson. Room reservations: MENC 
408.66 U. S. Grant. Reservations: Housing Bureau, California-Western Divi- Southern Division Housing Bureau, Attention Eugene C. Glover, Hotel 
26.39 tion of MENC, 499 West Broadway, San Diego, Calif. Wm. E. Knuth, Jefferson, Richmond, Va. Miss Anne Grace O’Callagham, Supervisor of 
26.60 § Chairman, Division of Creative Arts, San Francisco State College, pres. High School Music, Public Schools, Atlanta, Georgia, president. 
66.86 . R . . i 
___— § NORTHWEST. Missoula, Montana, March 28-31 (Twenty-fifth an- pe eo aga “a City, New Jersey, Aart 37-May 1. Registration, 
$5,346.53 Bf tiversary observance). Registration, exhibits, and convention center ¢Xhibits, and convention center at Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 


tt Hotel Florence. Room reservations: MENC Northwest Convention, New Jersey. Room reservations: MENC Eastern Division Housing 


$3,754.61 Reservation Committee, Hotel Florence, P. O. Box 1407, Missoula, Bureau, 16 Central Pier, Atlantic City, New Jersey. Mrs. Bertha W. 
(44.81) Mont. Karl D. Ernest, Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, Portland, Bailey, Associate Professor, School of Education, New York University, 
$3,709.86 nm, president, president. 
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CONVENTION SCENE. This segment of the 
registration desk at a recent MENC Division 
meeting provides opportunity to reflect upon a 
very important element in the operation of a 
convention. Virtually indispensable are the serv- 
ices provided at the desk with the cooperation 
of members, who, filled-in registration cards in 
hand, line up to go through the “processing” by 
which they are qualified for the duration of the 
convention as part of that distinctive group 
which is identified by the MENC badges. The 
registration desk crew of trained clerks, usually 
supplied by the local Convention Bureau or 
Chamber of Commerce, includes an experienced 
supervisor who works in cooperation with the 
Conference officers and representatives of the 
headquarters staff. Convention veterans know 
that early registration is a keynote to the full 
enjoyment and benefits of any convention. Ob- 
viously, it is well to be equipped as soon as 
possible with admission badge, program book, 
tickets for meal functions and other items se- 
cured at the desk. Also, it is helpful to your 
officers, local committee, and information clerks, 
if those who are responsible for the convention 
records and bookkeeping can promptly locate 
your name and lodging address in the file of 
duly registered and paid-up conventioners. 





VISIT THE EXHIBITS. A familiar byword 
at MENC conventions. This picture gives 4 
glimpse of what goes on behind scenes when 
exhibitors’ shipments are being unloaded the 
day before the meeting opens. Like magic, 
boxes, crates, and trunks are converted into 
a roomful of handsome displays. The Musi¢ 
Education Exhibitors Association, which af 
ranges for and supervises the exhibits, pro 
vides an important service to the Conference 
members by making possible at each Nati 
and Division convention a most significant 
exposition of equipment and materials. 
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IN CHICAGO — 243 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 


time now to prepare your Commencement programs. 


.with the help of the Home of 
‘Everything Known in Music” 


Though commencement seems far away, now is the time to assemble your 
program material . . . to start your school band, orchestra and choral gro — \ 
tehearsing. Here at Lyon & a you ma ‘browse through the world’s 
largest selection of sheet music . . . material for beginner, advanced student 
rtist . . . music for every instrument, every voice—in countless arrange- 
ments for almost any type of ensemble . . . and books on every musical 


subject. 














choral 
Baccalaureate or Commencement Our Own School — Udall (S.A.) .15 
The Building of the Ship — Wilson Viva! (In Praise of Alma Mater) — 
"eee 60 Bach (S.S.A.) 12 
Glorious Forever — Rachmaninoff The an Before Us — Loesser 
(S.A.T.B.) 15 (T.T.B.B.) . .20 
The oa of Youth — Guentzel Sri 
(S.A.T.B.) .25 ete 
I Hear Anute, Singing - _ - Gaul Colors — Klemm (S.A.T.B.) ........ 15 
(Cantata; S.A.T.B.) —..._--.__ .60 ———e Invitation — Veazie 
Land of Hope and Glory “= _ Elgar (S.S.B.) .18 
a —_ Te ad Song wl Rain and haiti —_ Shure 
Class Day (S.S.A.) 15 








Class Song — Elliott (Unison) .... .12 Spring Cometh - — Kountz (Cantata; ‘i 











Oe Old High — Moore 
| er 12 Trees — Rasbach (S.A.T.B.) -16 
instrumental 
Selections from “Blossom Time” — Processional, Op. 36 — oem 
Romberg-Lake Full Band . . 5.00 
Full Band . sslgociocnetasamnar eee Symphonic Band . 7.50 
Symphonic Band 7.50 Poscusionst — Grand March — 
£S — = Schmidt 
as _— se , et a oo 3 a _. 2.00 
Symphonic Band . ieee a» March — Cailliet 
land of Hope and Glory - oe re h I mo 
Beer-Luckbardt ymphonic Band f 
Full Band . act. Ce Recessional — Rousseau-Righter 
Symphonic Band . Recadeantsats Seckantene 4.00 Fell Bend - _ 
March Noble — Bach-Lake oa ty Praesnals In — iii 
Ril Gand op) ‘ell Band 250 
Symphonic Band . a — ae ee 
March “anes — - Marcelli bag Fan att wh pl ” non — 
Symphonic Band .......... 5.00 Symphonic ‘Band - iconitinkacing 





All prices subject to change without notice. 






Also at Lyon & Healy in Ann Arbor, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Davenport, Dayton, Evanston, Oak Park, Omaha and St. Paul 
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A SINGING SCHOOL 


Never before have there been books quite 
like Sing Out! and Let Music Ring! They 
are entirely without parallel in their special 
fields. 


Full and rich in their musical content, they 
offer more good music than any other texts 
for the junior high school level. Each is a 
book of 256 pages — songs from the great 
masters; folk songs from every corner of the 
globe, with emphasis upon truly representa- 
tive American material; distinctive contem- 
porary music;*folk and square dances; dra- 
matic units; illustrated music appreciation 
features; glee club numbers and programs 
based upon standard choral classics. 


Above all, they are keyed to the interests 
and educational needs of modern young pec- 
ple — spirited and appealing .in their pres- 











entation; thorough in their development of 
musical skills. Nowhere else, for example, 
is there such an abundance of material for 
reviewing music reading and for assuring a 
balanced and well-rounded education in all 
factors that lead to complete musical under- 
standing. 


They make skilful provision for the 
maturing young voice, particularly the boy 
voice, with subjects that appeal to the youth 
of today. 


Indeed, with Sing Out! and Let Masic 
Ring! — the two top books in A Singing 
School — your junior high school music 
really ‘comes to life!” 


See these books. Send for examination 
copies. 


C C Birchard & Company 


285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Mass. 









































